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Geologists in the service of oil have added much to their science. 

Their concept of the sedimentary or “ oil'’ basin stretching across the 
continents is resulting today in important discoveries like those in the Sahara. 
Sedimentology is the study of the sediments in the basins to determine 
where the oil was formed, where it has migrated and accumulated. 
Sedimentology involves the study of contemporary deposits (muds, silts 
and sands laid down off-shore or at sea) as a guide to conditions in 
geological time. Palynology, the study of the spores of fossil plants and 
their distribution, is another novel approach. 

The petroleum industry joins British universities in speeding 

research to help the discovery of tomorrow's oil. 


... this is the world of SHELL | 




















Fossi/ sun cracks, like theee in a British estuary, are found in rocks 200 million years old. 
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—Portrait of the Week— 


MR. HAROLD WILSON announced that he would 
stand against Mr. Gaitskell for the leadership of 
the Labour Party. When Parliament reassembled 
it was observed that as Mr. Gaitskell walked into 
the Chamber, Mr. Wilson happened to walk out. 
Mrs. Barbara Castle and Mr. Shinwell lined up 
behind Mr. Wilson, and the Lords Attlee and 
Dalton and Mr. Callaghan behind Mr. Gaitskell. 
A split also occurred in the Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament, when Lord Russell resigned the 
presidency, stating that he found it impossible to 
work with the chairman, Canon Collins. There 
was no news of his heading a civil disobedience 
campaign against the chairmanship. Back in 
Parliament, Labour MPs were concerned about 
rents, the Housing Minister less so. 


* 


A MOTION in the French National Assembly cen- 
suring the Government’s defence policy received 
207 votes—the highest number yet against Presi- 
dent de Gaulle and his policies. But the Govern- 
ment was saved by abstentions, and will go ahead 
with its nuclear striking force. Strife continued in 
the Congo between Lulua, Batutsi, Wahutu, Bel- 
uba, Gwile and Katanga tribesmen, and Colonel 
Mobutu accused the United Nations of conspiring 
with Ghana, Guinea and Morocco to disarm the 
Congolese Army. From Southern Rhodesia there 
were reports of a white ‘Rhodesian Republican 
Army, a sort of Ku Klux Klan, formed to put 
the niggers in their place, and show them how 
violent and uncivilised they were. Another report 
from a combat zone concerned Mr. Ronald Dun- 
can, author of Abelard and Heloise, at the Arts 
Theatre Club, who was punched, knocked down 
and banged on the head by a disgruntled play- 
goer. When he got up, Mr. Duncan said that his 
assailant could not have been a member, as mem- 
bers did not behave like that, and that ‘what 
really annoyed me was that he hadn’t seen the 
first act.’ 


* 


MR. CHARLES CLORE AND MR. JACK COTTON merged 
their respective property companies into a £65 
million empire. Fewer ships were being built and 
repaired in British shipyards than at any time 
since 1946; the output of motor-cars went up, but 
their export went down. The price of gold rose, 
as the price of coal had done; miners’ wages 
ought to go up, too, said the National Union of 
Mineworkers. Nine ‘urymen and three jurywomen 
had to read Lady Chatterley’s Lover at the Old 
Bailey, before being called upon to hear expert 
evidence and then decide whether it was ‘an 
obscene article.” A jury in the Queen’s Bench 
Division heard Mr. Randolph Churchill ask for 
the protection of the judge against the ‘intoler- 
able’ questioning of Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence, QC, 
counsel for Mr. Nabarro, a Tory MP whom Mr. 
Churchill was suing for slander. 


* 


DR. CASTRO'S CUBAN GOVERNMENT nationalised— 
along with much else—Coca-Cola and Canada 
Dry, and whisky was thrown at Mr. Kennedy in 
Milwaukee as the American presidential campaign 
warmed up. The Comet in which the Queen and 
Prince Philip were returning from a holiday in 
Denmark was ‘buzzed’ at 35,000 feet by two 
Sabre jets (with ‘damn great iron crosses under 
their wings, said the Comet’s pilot, which sug- 
gested that they were Luftwaffe planes), and 
missed a collision by about fifty feet. More 
sensitive or more devoted or both than the many 
subjects of the Queen who were disturbed to 
hear of the danger she had been in, and relieved 
to hear of her escape, was Mr. Godfrey Winn, a 
writer in the Daily Express, who suffered, poor 
fellow, ‘a feeling of utter horror, followed by a 
sense of incredulity that this could have happened. 
And finally, a mounting mood of anger.’ 
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ON THE FRINGE 


In terms of the quality and effectiveness of medical care (for the physically and 
mentally ill) who are the beneficiaries of the National Health Service? We do not 
know: no official attempt has been made to find out who utilises the Service, how often, 
in what sectors of cost and quality, and with what results. 


a National Health Service is now widely 
regarded as one of the most successful enter- 
‘prises begun in the name of the Welfare State. 
But is it as admirable as we like to think? As 
Professor Titmuss has hinted on more than one 
occasion, there is almost a conspiracy of silence 
on the subject of how efficient the service it 
provides actually is, in terms of value for the 
taxpayers’ money through improvement in the 
public’s health. To avoid having to pronounce 
on this subject the Guillebaud Committee on the 


* Health Services actually decided ‘not to visit 


formally any hospitals or other establishments 
concerned with the working of the NHS’—which, 
as the Spectator pointed out at the time, was like 
the Press Council resolving not to read any 
newspapers. 

To investigate the NHS would be a formidable 
undertaking, outside the capacity of any single 
writer. But there was one preliminary study, we 
felt, that could be made, and an important one: 
of those medical groups which are not in the 
NHS—or, where they are in it, are not really of 
it. And we asked Geoffrey Murray, author of 
Frontiers of Healing and a member of the staff 
of the late News Chronicle, to conduct the in- 
vestigation. 

In his survey, which we print this week, Mr. 
Murray is not concerned to discuss the merits 
of any system or treatment. His aim has simply 
been to find out what organisations exist in the 
field of what, for convenience, he has termed 
fringe medicine; and what they are trying to do, 
And he has found that to seek fringe medical aid 
today is not the crackpot habit of people who are 
too ignorant or credulous to know better; it 
appears to reflect a widespread feeling of exas- 
peration at a service which is unable to provide 
the public with the treatment they require. 


Richard Titmuss on the Third Programme. 


It is interesting to note how illogical the 
boundaries of the NHS are. On the one hand 
homeopathy, in spite of the fact that its teachings 
are deplorably unorthodox by current ‘scientific’ 
standards, is an insider—because its social pull 
was strong enough to overcome the objections of 
the medical profession. On the other, the chiropo- 
dists, though by contrast they are impeccably 
orthodox, are left outside. A patient, therefore, 
can get his teeth expertly treated free on the 
NHS—but not his toenails. Similarly, innumer- 
able doctors send patients with back trouble (and 
would always go themselves) to osteopaths—yet 
osteopathy has not even achieved the limited 
recognition that chiropody has. 

The chief argument against relaxing the rules 
regulating entry into the NHS is that it would 
admit a flood of cranks and charlatans. But is 
this true?. Most of these fringe groups, as Mr. 
Murray shows, have strong organisations which 
could be strengthened still further if they were 
given responsibility. It is true, as the profession 
also argues, that there are disputes on method 
within the groups. But so are there within the 
medical profession. There is hardly a treatment 
in the medical calendar which is not in dispute: 
the arguments over what is the correct treatment 
of, say, heart disease, TB, tonsils, stomach ulcers, 
even the common cold, divide the profession just 
as deeply (and sometimes as vocally) as any cit 
divide the osteopaths. 

* 

The possibility of bringing ‘healers’ into the 
NHS presents greater difficulties. One problem, 
which is not sufficiently recognised, is to decide 
where scientific treatment ends and ‘healing’ 
begins. An instructive example is the case of Sir 
Herbert Barker, a practitioner who was what, in 
rural communities, is still known as a bonesetter. 
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Much of the manipulative work he did was along 
osteopathic lines; but his significance lies in the 
fact that, brilliant manipulator though he was, he 
did not have any scientific method. He was an 
artist, rather- than a craftsman. Often he could 
not explain why he manipulated a patient’s foot 
one way rather than another; and when he did try 
to explain, it sounded like a rationalisation. Yet 
his clinical record was astounding. If he could 
have been discredited, the profession would cer- 
tainly have found ways to do it. Failing that, 
they did what surely was one of the meanest 
actions ever taken by a reputable professional 
body: they threw his anesthetist off the register 
for assisting an unqualified practitioner — as 
Barker, for all his world fame, always remained. 

The fundamental fallacy in the NHS as it is 
constituted today is the assumption that medical 
treatment is, or at least could be, scientific—that 
disease can be treated as an entity to be dealt 
with by whatever methods medical research pro- 
vides. One result of this assumption is that ‘heal- 
ing,’ in the Biblical sense of the term, has become 
a rude word in the profession. Yet demonstrably 
there are people who possess healing powers (or, 
as many of them would insist, who possess the 
faculty of transmitting such powers from some 
source as yet outside human comprehension, 
natural or divine). To deprive the public of the 
benefit of’ such treatment, simply because the 
healer cannot qualify in it by obtaining a formal 
degree, is foolish. 

Geoffrey Murray suggests that a solution 
would be to set up a Court of Health, appointed 
by Parliament, to assess the achievements of all 
healers, qualified or unqualified, and to license 
those who pass their scrutiny. This would be a 
formidable undertaking; there is no known 
method by which the Court could apply objec- 
tive tests to ascertain the merits of many of the 
treatments, or of the practitioners who would 
seek to apply them. But there is surely an over- 
whelming case for some investigation into fringe 
medicine. It is unwise to go on pretending that 
the NHS is working to everybody’s satisfaction, 
when it can be shown that the public is paying 
huge sums annually to obtain treatment outside 
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the service. After the Guillebaud experience, we 
would be reluctant to urge the setting up of a 
commission on the subject; but it is certainly 
time the Government turned its attention, on 
behalf of taxpayer and public, to finding out 
where and why the NHS is falling down on its 
job. Mr. Murray’s survey, we hope, will provide 
such an inquiry with a useful springboard. 


In Trust 


INCE we went to press last week further evi- 

dence for the defence has been put forward 
in the case against the executioners of the News 
Chronicle and the Star. The evidence is un- 
convincing. In a letter to the Times Lord Layton 
and Sir Geoffrey Crowther—the only two mem- 
bers of the Daily News Trust who are not con- 
nected with the Cadbury family—have placed 
on record the fact that they entirely concurred in 
the decision. 

The reasons they give for their concurrence are 
extraordinary. ‘The decision to sell the papers 
now, they explain, ‘was made in the interests of 
the staff.. Has Lord Layton or Sir Geoffrey 
talked to members of the staff? Have they read 
what members of the staff have written on the 
subject? 

But what was significant about their letter was 
its reminder of the existence of the Daily News 
Trust: established by George Cadbury for the 
purposes described by his biographer, A. G. 
Gardiner: 

In the Trust Deed which he [George Cadbury] 
caused to be drawn up for the transfer of his 
interest in the papers the bulk of the shares were 
disposed of so as to provide that their policy 
should, as far as was humanly possible, be main- 
tained on the lines which he approved, and that 
the profits that might accrue should be applied 
to certain specific purposes in which he was 
interested. 

Now, whatever might be said about George 


"< adbury’s addiction to cant—and a lot was said, 


by the Spectator among others—the Trust Deed 
itself and the instructions he left with it make it 
perfectly clear that the idea of selling the News 
Chronicle to the Mail—a newspaper which, even 
if some beneficial changes since his time are 


{ 


allowed for—was a line which he certainly would 
not have approved: he would have been horri- 
fied, as. the Mail’s aims are utterly remote from 
his notions of what the aims of a newspaper 
should be. And this has disturbing implications. 
Nobody need be surprised if Laurence Cadbury 
is more interested in Fruit and Nut than in 
newspapers—he has a perfect right to be. But 
the point of a Trust of that kind is to afford the 
newspapers protection in such circumstances; 
and the point of naming men with Fleet Street 
standing like Lord Layton and Sir Geoffrey 
Crowther as Trustees is to ensure that the original 
aims of the Trust are followed. 

In the meantime there is one side-issue arising 
out of it which cannot go unmentioned. Last 
week the Economist, which ordinarily boasts of 
its devotion to the interests of the consumer—in 
this case, presumably, the newspaper reader— 
discussed the case under a mildly facetious head- 
line, ‘Death of a Millionaire, and with a hardly 
less facetious opening, ‘It is terribly sad to have 
said goodbye.’ But what was really deplorable 
about the piece was not that it evaded the essen- 
tial issues, or that it was embarrassedly mealy- 
mouthed, but that nowhere did it mention that 
the Economist's chairman is Lord Layton, and 
its deputy chairman is Sir Geoffrey. Crowther. 


Sitting on the Lid 


From Our Correspondent 
MADRID 


FEW days ago all Spanish newspapers carried 
A: full transcription of a letter by Dolores 
Tbarruri, known as ‘La Pasionaria,’ the former 
head of the Spanish Communist Party in Russia, 
to her ‘Iberian Comrades.’ The fact that it was 
reproduced in its entirety presumably indicates 
that the Ministry of Information considers it to 
be of special interest and importance. This letter 
is widely thought to be apocryphal, but regardless 
of whether it is authentic or not, it throws light 
on the state of mind of the authorities—and fore- 
casts a coming wave of stricter repressive 
measures. 


As the letter touches on every aspect of the 
national life, it will be difficult for anyone who 
expresses an opinion of his own to escape the 
accusation that he is following the Pasionaria 
party line. Significantly, she advises the comrades 
inside to advocate improvements in university 
standards, and stresses the important role of 
students in opposition. This fits in nicely with the 
recent campaign in the Spanish press warning 
Spanish students against unrest, or any form of 
political action. The examples of Korea, Turkey 
and Japan have evidently not been lost on the 
authorities. 


Another significant symptom of this renewed 
interest in the university is the dismissal last week 
of one of the most outstanding of Spanish uni- 
versity professors. Enrique Tierno-Galvan, forty- 
two years of age, has been Professor of Political 
Law in the University of Salamanca since 1956. 
He is widely known for his intelligence and in- 
tegrity, as well as a broad and liberal outlook. He 
has a considerable number of publications to his 
credit, on such varied subjects as Forms and Ways 
of Life around the Revolution of 1848, The Con- 
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ception of the World and Political Ideas in the 
Works of Dostoievsky, and Charlie Chaplin and 
the Social Origin of the Comical. He has also 
translated books from English, The Political 
Essays of David Hume, and from German— 
Wellbeing for Everyone, by Ludwig Erhard (who, 
by the way, is about to be named Doctor honoris 
causa of the University of Madrid). 

Apart from his academic activities Tierno- 
Galvan is the founder and President of the ‘Span- 
ish Association for the Functional Unity of 
Europe. He has also been a distinguished mem- 
ber of the National Institute of Political Studies, 
and in 1954 was invited to make the speech open- 
ing the academic year of the Institute. It did not 
prove to the liking of some people; he was 
promptly expelled from the Institute. 

In short, he does not conform to the estab- 
lished pattern of Spanish dons, who must be un- 
questionably submissive to authority, enthusiastic 
followers of the one and only political party and 
devout Catholics. Early in the year of 1958 this 
non-conformism brought him into conflict with 
his academic superiors, who represent the Govern- 
ment within the university. During the annual 
dinner of the College of Lawyers a well-known 
monarchist, Santruistegui, made a speech in which 
he quoted a series of decrees which, in his opinion, 
demonstrated the unlawful seizure of power by 
General Franco. Tierno-Galvan thereupon de- 
veloped in philosophical terms the theme of a 
monarchy’s obligations in the face of pressing 
social problems. They were fined 50,000 pesetas 
(about £300) and 25,000 pesetas respectively. The 
unfortunate Conde de Arnau, who had not said 
anything at all, was fined 25,000 pesetas, as he had 
arranged the dinner. 

Last June Professor Tierno-Galvan and several 
others—including Dionisio Ridruejo, a well- 
known ex-Falange leader, and Herrera Oria, 
brother of the Archbishop of Malaga—were 
accused of subversive activities and illegal propa- 
ganda and the prosecutor demanded a gaol sen- 
tence. For unknown reasons the trial was post- 
poned, but it is expected to begin again shortly. 
In the meantime Tierno-Galvan remained at 
liberty, and was following his profession. Then, 
suddenly, came his dismissal—verbally: he did 
not even receive written confirmation. Presum- 
ably he will attempt to resume his classes, so that 
the authorities may not use his absence from the 
university against him, as a justification of their 
arbitrary decision against which there is no appeal. 

Meanwhile, in Salamanca, it seems that the 
students of political law are still unaware of what 
has happened. They suppose Professor Tierno- 
Galvan to suffer from the now so fashionable 
"flu. But they will soon realise that they have lost 
one of their most valuable teachers, one of the 
few who have refused to be browbeaten by the 


system. 
* 


‘You do not know the severity of a Govern- 


ment harassed by just apprehension and a 
consciousness of its own illegality ahd in- 
security. . . .—Sir Walter Scott (Waverley). 


Just a few days before the twenty-fourth 
anniversary of. the proclamation of General 
Franco as Head of State ‘by the Grace of God’ 
martial law has been introduced again into a 
country which has been at ‘peace’ for almost a 
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quarter of a century. A new law has come into 
force. Henceforth military rebellion, conspiracy, 
sabotage, burglary and kidnapping will be pun- 
ished with the death penalty when they involve 
anyone’s death. All cases of such offences will be 
judged summarily by a military court and 
punished with long-term prison sentences or the 
death penalty. 

The most interesting part of the decree—for it 
can hardly be called a law since in Spain a law 
concerning the death penalty has to be approved 
by the National Assembly—is the part referring 
to military rebellion, which reads as follows: 


The following persons shall be considered guilty 
of military rebellion: 

1. Those who spread false information for the 
purpose of causing public disorders in the 
interior, international conflicts or harm to the 
prestige of the State, its institutions, Govern- 
ment, Armed Forces and authorities. 

2. Those who in any way unite, conspire or take 
part in meetings, conferences or demonstra- 
tions with the same above-mentioned pur- 
pose. 

3. Those who . . . interrupt the peace and pub- 
lic order by provoking explosions . . . inter- 
ruptions of communications ...or any 
other means or artifices which may cause 
serious damage. 

The offences of military rebellion will be 
punished : 

1. With the death penalty if any person has 
died in consequence of the offence, or 

2. With a prison sentence immediately inferior 
to the death penalty in all other. cases. 


In practice this decree has been applied for 
quite some time. For example, a certain anarchist 
by the name of Abad was executed after a sum- 
mary trial, accused of having been implicated in 
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the bomb explosions which shook Madrid earlier 
this year. Nevertheless, a great many Right-wing 
sympathisers feel that it has been a grave mistake 
on the part of the Government to publish this 
decree, which may be interpreted as a sign of 
fear and insecurity. 

* 


The Spanish Delegation in South Africa was 
elevated to the rank of an Embassy on the very 
day on which Dr. Verwoerd made it clear that 
South Africa would soon be a-republic. I suppose 
that this is merely a token of Spain’s feeling of 
solidarity with the South African regime. This 
does not surprise me in the least, for only a few 
weeks ago a Spanish diplomat who had been 
stationed for many years in one of the Scandin- 
avian countries told me that the Spanish and 
South African diplomats always get on well ‘to- 
gether. “We have very much in common,’ he said, 
‘for our governments are constantly attacked by 
the international press.’ 

No such problem exists with the home press; 
an o‘icial note appeared in all Spanish news- 
papers on Saturday, October 9, by order of the 
Ministry of Information, reading: ‘In some 
cases the political and diplomatic observers as 
well as the press of other countries erroneously 
attribute official inspiration to the political news 
and commentaries which appear in Spanish news- 
papers and magazines. In this respect it should be 
stressed that the Spanish press expresses its own 
opinicns spontaneously, even with regard to 
questions of foreign affairs.’ 

Would it not be hilarious to see such an official 
note in newspapers such as the Daily Mirror, for 
exampie, affirming gravely that the British press 
expresses its own opinion ‘spontaneously’? 


Heir Presumptuous 


By BERNARD LEVIN 


So Mr. Gaitskell’s running dog 

has decided, at last, to bite! On 

the steps of the conference ha!! 

at Scarborough, on the morning 

after the defence debate (at the 

end of which, it will be recalled, 

Mr. Wilson had decided against 

showing his hand then and there, 

the voting figures having been 

less encouraging of overt be- 

trayal than anyone had expected) 

a loyalist said to me that ‘if he is at the Despatch 

Box making the same faded jckes next Budget 

Day, then there is something seriously wrong 

with the Parliamentary Party.” Mr. Wilson’s be- 

haviour at Scarborough, both beh'nd and before 

the scenes, was guaranteed to fill any reasonably 

objective observer with warm and friendly feel- 

ings towards Benedict Arnold. Now, at any rate, 

though it would be a laughably oversimplified 

reading of the situation to say that we know 

where Mr. Wilson stands, we_can be sure that, as 

another loyalist called him (the language is ‘a 

measure of the feeling towards Mr. Wilson), 

‘this festering sore of treason’ will from now on 
at least be festering in the open. 

Even the gloomiest in the loyalist camp, after 

all, and indeed the most optimistic in the other 


lot, do not expect Mr. Wilson actually to beat 
Mr. Gaitskell (the closest margin I have yet heard 
mentioned from any quarter is thirty-five and, 
for reasons I shall presently give, I expect it to 
be a very great deal wider than that, and in fact 
wider than the general expectation on both sides). 
It is inconceivable after this election that even 
Mr. Wilson could then stand for the Parliamen- 
tary Committee, and even if he did it is incon- 
ceivable that he would be elected. So that he will 
then presumably retire to the back benches and 
lead the dissidents from there. Which may not be 
so bad a prospect as some of the loyalists imagine. 
Apart from anything else, Mr. Wilson’s army will 
be—only, I hasten to add, as far as the motley 
nature of its formation is concerned—rather like 
the Republican forces that George Orwell had 
pointed out to him when he arrived in Spain. 
There, said his interlocutor, were the Anarchists, 
there the Communists, there the Socialists, there 
the Syndicalists, there the Trotskyites. But, in- 
quired the bewildered Orwell, surely we were all 
united in fighting the other side? 

Orwell lived to know that we were by no means 
united in fighting the other side, and I think Mr. 
Wilson will live to find the same thing. One of 
the most encouraging things about the whole 
business is that nobody in the dissident faction 














can possibly have any illusions about Mr. Wilson. 
They will vote for him because he represents the 
best available means of downing Mr. Gaitskell, 
which is in turn the first step towards doing what- 
ever they want to do. But all of them, whether 
they are against Gaitskell because they are 
nuclear disarmers, Clause Four fundamentalists, 
or Communists, or because they are none of 
these things but simply hate him and wish to 
bring him down, know exactly what Mr. Harold 
Wilson is. 

It follows therefore that however large the 
minority, its impact on the loyalists must become 
progressively weaker, as each of its component 
parts insists ever more strongly on its programme 
being inscribed exclusively on the rebel banner. 
For they cannot, in the nature of Mr. Wilson, 
be welded together by any feelings of loyalty to 
or admiration for-him; and he in turn cannot 
grapple them to him with hoops of steel except 
by embracing their views. And agile though he 
is, and skilled in the uses of at least seven types 
of ambiguity, this should speedily reduce him to 
a laughing-stock; a laughing-stock, mark, not 
among his opponents, for whom he has never 
been anything else, but among the ranks of his 
newly raised army. It involves, after all, one day 
embracing Mr. Zilliacus’s view that the Soviet 
Government are our friends and allies against the 
imperialist-Fascist warmongers of Wall Street 
and the Pentagon, and another day cleaving to 
Mr. Wigg’s defence of the nuclear deterrent. 
Anon it means that he must be in favour of 
Britain’s leaving NATO, anon of Britain’s stay- 
ing in NATO (and anon a decision has to 
be taken and Mr. Wilson must needs be in 
favour of both). Now he must believe that a 
future Labour Government should buy a con- 
trolling interest in 500 companies, now that such 
a government should nationalise outright the 
entire means of production, distribution and 
thingumbob. 

What hope has Mr. Wilson, who by then will 
be fulfilling exactly President Truman’s definition 
of a revolving s.o.b. (‘a revolving s.o.b. is a man 
who is an s.o.b. whichever way you look at him’); 
of so imposing his personality on the Labour 
Party that it will either turn to and overthrow 
Mr. Gaitskell, or that—if it does overthrow Mr. 
Gaitskell—it will choose Mr. Wilson to succeed 
him? 

Of course, it might be argued that one ray of 
light through the clouds is that even if the im- 
possible should happen and Mr. Wilson succeed 
in stealing the sceptre, he will find that there is 
no throne. An electorate which rejects a party 
led by Hugh Gaitskell is not, in any circumstances 
whatsoever, going to choose a party led by 
Harold Wilson. But this is a small, sad consola- 
tion, and in any case Mr. Wilson is so essentially 
small-minded a man that he really will be per- 
suaded that he has arrived if he becomes Leader 
of the Opposition. 

The first task, then, is to prevent that hap- 
pening. And first, the election. There is talk of 
Mr. Wilson getting 100 votes, to Mr. Gaitskell’s 
140 or so (leaving something over a dozen for 
abstentions, sudden death, spoilt ballot-papers 
and one or two who do not discover there is an 
election on until it is over). I think this is a 
substantial exaggeration of the strength Mr. 
Wilson will command. My reading of the final 








vote is that the abstentions, which have hitherto 
been placed mainly in the Gaitskell camp, re- 
ducing his total accordingly, may fall more 
numerously in Mr. Wilson’s. To begin with, the 
hard core of absolute pacifists in the Parliamen- 
tary Party ought, in all conscience, to abstain. 
Leaving aside any opinion they may have of 
Mr. Wilson’s principles or personality, how does 
a man who is against Mr. Gaitskell because Mr. 
Gaitskell believes in military defence based on 
the hydrogen-bomb vote for Mr. Wilson, who 
believes in the same thing? Oddly enough, Mr. 
Greenwood would here have scored better than 
Mr. Wilson, for he is a unilateralist; but I think 
Mr. Wilson may lose half a dozen anti-Gaitskell 
votes on this crucial point, if not more. 

Then there are those who are opposed to Mr. 
Gaitskell’s leadership on personality grounds; 
some of those will surely be forced to abstain 
on the grounds that all the character-defects of 
Mr. Gaitskell that they deplore are shared by 
Mr. Wilson, who adds a good few of his own. 
If a Labour MP objects to Mr. Gaitskell 
because he regards him as irresolute, say, how 
can he bring himself to vote for a fence-sitter of 
Mr. Wilson’s calibre? 

There are more. Mr. Michael Foot will not be 
back in the House in time to take part in the 
vote; but if he were, is it conceivable that this 
preux chevalier could vote for Mr. Wilson 
without his right hand dropping off? There are 
not many like Mr. Foot, but there are one or 
two, among the more fanatical Left-wing opposi- 
tion to Mr. Gaitskell, who share something of 
his outlook, and would scorn to touch pitch like 
Mr. Wilson even to defile Mr. Gaitskell with. 
Would—I choose a name at random—the sea- 
green incorruptible Mr. Hugh Delargy, a simon- 
pure Bevanite from the old days, and a man who 
has told Mr. Gaitskell to his face that he hates 
him (which is more than some of these smilers 
with the knives have ever done), feel happy 
about supporting a man whom he must despise 
as heartily as he surely does Mr. Wilson? Again, 
can some of those who were profoundly, albeit 
naively, disturbed by Mr. Gaitskell’s determina- 
tion to reject the conference decision, but who 
fought the election on a NATO defence policy, 
line up with Mr. Zilliacus, who said last week 
that ‘all arguments referring to election pledges 
are irrelevant’? 

None of these groups may be very large; but 
with six here, three there, and two in the other 
place, they may add up to a formidable paring 
of Mr. Wilson’s vote. A crushing defeat for Mr. 
Wilson (something of the order of 150 to 75 or 
so) would not settle matters. But it would 
enormously hearten the loyalists—and hearten- 
ing, in the long and bitter struggle that lies 
ahead, is something they need desperately. 

After the leadership, the deputy-leadership and 
the Parliamentary Committee. At present, 
leaving Mr. Lee (Mr. Wilson’s running-mate) 
out of it, there are two candidates for Number 
Two—Mr. George Brown and Mr. Callaghan. 
Most loyalists at the moment seem inclined to 
support Mr. Callaghan, and rightly. Both of 
them are ‘sound,’ but Mr. Brown is rather more 
apt to lose his head, as he did spectacularly just 
before the conference, and there is a general 
impression that Mr. Gaitskell would prefer Jim. 
But one horrible consequence arises from elect- 
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ing him. It is that, as Deputy Leader, Mr. Cal- 
laghan ‘would be ex officio a member of the 
National Executive, which would mean that he 
would give up his seat in the constituency section. 
And this would mean that the nearest unsuc- 
cessful candidate for that section would auto- 
matically move up. And the candidate in question 
was Mr. Wedgwood Benn, and one more vote 
would be added on the wrong side of the razor- 
edge division in the National Executive. 

But this, like the subsequent election for the 
‘Shadow Cabinet,’ only helps to illustrate the 
absurdity of having the chief official Parliamen- 
tary spokesmen of the Labour Party chosen by 
ballot, instead of by the party’s leader, as they 
are when the party is in office. If they are sup- 
posed to be a ‘Shadow Cabinet,’ they must be 
appointed as the members of the real Cabinet 
ase. As it is, they have constantly to be looking 
over their shoulders at their standing with the 
rank-and-file, and trimming their policies and 
attitudes to keep up their popularity-rating. When 
the final smash-up comes, the first thing Mr. 
Gaitskell must do is to insist that he chooses his 
party’s spokesmen in the House, and it would 
be no bad thing if he also insists on choosing 
the Deputy Leader. In fact, he might choose 
exactly the same people as the ballot, but the 
vital difference would be that they would hold 
‘office’ on an entirely new basis. 

‘When the final smash-up comes.’ This brings 
me to my last point. When it comes, it is essential 
for the loyalists to retain the party machine. Sir 
Tom Williamson, in his Scarborough speech, 
hinted that his union (the General and Municipal 
Workers) would not support a_ unilateralist 
Labour Party. Nor, if it came to a showdown, 
would Mr. Carron or a dozen more. But Sir 
Tom, unlike Mr. Carron, was able to speak the 
way he was mandated; Mr. Carron’s union was 
unilateralist, and I cannot see him disaffiliating 
the AEU while it is on record against the party’s 
policy, however much he would like to. It is 
possible for the loyalists to retain the machine 
while the Scarborough decision remains on the 
record; but it would be much easier if that deci- 
sion could be reversed, so that the dissidents 
would not have their fictional ‘supremacy of 
conference’ to support their claim that they are 
the Labour Party and the loyalists the rebels. 
This means, as has also been hinted here and 
there, a new conference next spring—or as soon 
as enough of the unions (some of which, it will 
be remembered, were mandated against the plat- 
form without seeing the platform’s policy) can be 
induced to reverse their votes. It will be a miser- 
able expedient at best, and, with the merry hell 
the dissidents are going to raise in the House as 
soon as the election is over and battle joined, it 
is possible that the loyalists (or enough of them) 
may lose their nerve before then and give in. 
But it is virtually the only way in which some- 
thing can be saved from the wreck. The latest 
Daily Mail Gallup Poll (eheu fugaces!) suggests 
that the stampede from Labour—the real, mass 
shift—may have begun. And if you think that the 
appearance of two violent newspaper attacks on 
Mr. Macmillan in‘two days, by Mr. Jeremy 
Thorpe and Mr. Grimond respectively, is a 
coincidence, then I advise you to think again. 
The Liberal wolves are waiting: and the Labour 
sledge is rocking more wildly than ever. 
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The Last Rounds 


From IAN 


ARTLY because of an understandable nostalgia 

for Adlai Stevenson, partly because a lot of 
Republicans have a sneaking feeling that their 
man is no good and try to conceal this by saying 
that neither candidate is much good, partly be- 
cause of his being relatively unknown (partly 
perhaps because of his father being too well 
known) and partly because of a conscious 
British effort to be superior to American politics, 
Kennedy is vastly underrated in England. He is 
fighting this election on a level far higher than 
any known in Britain, at least for many years. 
His concentration on the crucial issue of 
America’s proper role and place in the world has 
scarcely been equalled in a popular campaign 
since Gladstone in the eighteen-seventies routed 
the Turks in Midlothian. Kennedy, unlike Nixon, 
does not pretend to his audience that his wife 
and his dog are going to be president too. Admit- 
tedly at a Puerto Rican rally in Harlem his very 
decorative wife made four-sentence speeches in 
Spanish and Italian, attractively delivered and 
enthusiastically received, but he does not try to 
convey that he is running as a team with his wife. 
Kennedy sometimes has an almost nuclear effect 
on crowds—though, unfortunately for him, his 
appeal is particularly devastating to girls of pre- 
voting age. 

Kennedy makes few concessions to the crowd. 
There is nothing folksy about him. His speeches 
are usually short, and he leaves his audiences just 
as they are approaching ecstasy. When he says 
something popular and the audience begins to 
applaud, he often drowns it by continuing his 
speech. He does not talk about the great Ameri- 





can mother. When he addressed the National 
Council of Women he talked to them about 
Africa. The Republican Vice-Presidential candi- 
date, Mr. Cabot Lodge (‘the man who stood up 
to the Communists in the UN’), addressing the 
same audience later in the day pursued a more 
traditional course: ‘I know the noble motives 
of your groups,’ he informed them, ‘I know your 
organisation can inculcate a sense of urgency in 
carrying out the national purpose of America 
which is the dignity of man.’ (He probably meant 
to say woman.) 

On the saluting base on Fifth Avenue, New 
York, at the Columbus Day parade—a shambles 
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by any standards—Governor Nelson Rockefeller 
stood in the front row carrying on at least two 
simultaneous conversations with important local 
dignitaries, at the same time dispensing charm 
without any hint of vulgarity to everybody within 
range and never forgetting to wave to and greet 
each passing procession (Nixon as party leader 
with Rockefeller as a supporter is comparable 
to Wilson leading the Labour Party with Gaitskell 
in the rank and file). While Rockefeller was 
giving a masterly display of top-level together- 
ness and genuine crowd appeal, Kennedy, three 
rows back, was talking to his wife and friends 
and had to be jogged into giving an occasional 
(and rather dismissive) smile and wave to the 
sweating and refreshingly ill-drilled marchers— 
ill-drilled even though there were a number of 
priests who, on the march, took the position and 
evidently filled the role of sergeants. For some, 
no doubt very good, reason Christopher Colum- 
bus has been the subject of a highly successful 
take-over bid by the Roman Catholics; Columbus 
Day seems to be an almost exclusively Catholic 
festival. 

Kennedy’s impressive determination to behave 
like a national leader, his refusal to lower him- 
self into the sentimental gutter, and his near- 
disdain of the crowds who turn out to see him 
seem to appeal to their masochistic instincts, 
their enthusiasm being, if anything, increased by 
the restraint and withdrawnness of their candi- 
date. In Harlem—after an effective if embar- 
rassing and earsplitting introduction by the Negro 
religious leader, Congressman the Reverend 
Clayton Powell, who recently had a difference 
with the Government over his income tax re- 
turns—Kennedy’s fifteen-minute address to his 
Afro-American audience was not only a brilliant 
piece of mob oratory, it was a respectable intel- 
lectual argument on the connection between 
America’s treatment of its under-privileged 
people at home and her relations with the under- 
developed countries in Africa and Asia. There is 
the same emphasis on external affairs in practi- 
cally all his speeches. 

This is not to say that Kennedy’s campaign, 
admirable though it is, is above criticism. He has 
certainly not adopted an outstandingly enlight- 
ened attitude to Castro and Cuba, and he has 
accepted, all too gratefully, Secretary of State 
Herter’s foot-in-mouth comment that Nkrumah 
has moved into the Soviet camp. Nevertheless, 
there is an important difference between him 
and his opponent. With few exceptions Kennedy 
has treated issues not merely as things to get him 
elected, but has taken into consideration how he 
will have to deal with them if and when he is 
elected. For Nixon, to judge from TV and from 
the newspapers, there is a dissociation in these 
things. Issues are there to be exploited and he 
has no objection to exploiting them in such a 
way as to cause himself difficulties if elected. To 
be elected is all. If Nixon wins he will be quite 
unable to bring any pressure to bear on Chiang 
Kai-shek to evacuate Quemoy and Matsu. If 
Kennedy wins he will be able to do so without 
any loss of American face. 
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Up to a fortnight ago everything seemed to be 
going Kennedy’s way. He had broken through 
the apathetic barrier; in practically every State 
he appeared to be gaining. On the issues of the 
pocket book and American prestige he had the 
field almost to himself. Nixon was fighting the 
election not on issues but on his image, which the 
first TV debate drastically blurred, and on per- 
sonality, where Kennedy was palpably more 
appealing. Then Kennedy made a major issue out 
of Quemoy and Matsu not being worth a war. 
Many competent observers think that in raising 
the question of the offshore islands Kennedy has 
taken the peace issue away from the Republicans. 





But in doing so he has certainly given Nixon a 
smear issue of the kind with which he has long 
been at home. So far the attempt to pin the label 
of ‘soft on Communism’ or ‘appeasement’ on Ken- 
nedy has noticeably failed, but even remember- 
ing that Chiang Kai-shek and Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek and Formosa have always in this 
country been a politician’s rather than a popular 
cause, it will be a creditable contrast to European 
jingoism if a majority of the American electorate 
resist Nixon’s denunciation of ‘surrender’ of the 
offshore islands and his bogus comparison with 
Chamberlain at Munich. 

Senator Lyndon Johnson, the Democratic 
candidate for Vice-President, has an effective set 
passage on the foreign policy issue. The Republi- 
cans tell us, he says, that Nixon is the man to 
stand up to Khrushchev. But Nixon went into a 
midnight conference with Governor Rockefeller 
and came out without his convictions or at least 
with them drastically altered. If Rockefeller can 
do this to him in a.few hours, demands Johnson, 
what would Khrushchev do to him in a whole 
day? 


Religion and Politics 


If foreign policy and standing up to Khrush- 
chev and the Communists is the chief issue of 
the campaign above the surface, the most 
important underground issue is that of religion 
and Senator Kennedy's Roman Catholicism. 

To vote against a candidate on religious 
grounds is usually considered illiberal, undemo- 
cratic, bigoted and generally indefensible. This 
is odd because a candidate’s religion is not an 
obviously more irrelevant issue than whether he 
was born in 1913 or in 1917, whether he is rich 
or poor, whether he can argue in a kitchen, 
whether he has been stoned in South America, 
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whether his wife spends more money on her 
clothes than the wife of his opponent, or other 
similar questions which are considered legitimate 
if not exactly central by enlightened liberal 
observers. But religion is not given a similar 
tolerance. It is condemned as an electoral issue 
by standards which are not applied to other 
issues. Voting the pocket book is allowed; voting 
the prayer book is not. 

The assumption behind the belief that religion 
should not be considered electorally is that voters 
follow all the political news throughout the cam- 
paign, study the speeches of the candidates and 
the platforms of their parties, indulge in a period 
of agonised meditation and intensive introspec- 
tion and then cast their vote in the interest of 
their country and the world. This hopeful picture 
of democracy at work is only assuméd when the 
religious issue is being discussed. It is not assumed 
when any other issue is considered or when, for 
example, the Republicans organise a ‘Pat for 
First Lady’ campaign, or when they televise 
pictures of the last three Democratic Presidents 
together with shots of the wars America was 
involved in during each of their presidencies, or 
when the Democrats show a film of Senator 
Kennedy with three Kentucky Democratic 
mothers who had each lost a son in one of 
these wars, emphasising his desire for peace. 

What Mencken called ‘the Ku Klux Klergy 
desperately determined to put down Al and the 
Pope’ are out in force against Kennedy as they 
were against Al Smith, but whereas in 1928 reli- 
gious and political intolerance were identified with 
the Methodist bishops and Baptists who led the 
campaign, today they are more identified with the 
Roman Catholic Church, against which the cam- 
paign is mounted. On such matters as church 
schools, censorship of films, the Catholic Legion 
of De:ency, birth control and other subjects, the 
hierarchy has shown itself no more whole- 
heartedly devoted to liberal ideas than either a 
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liberal or a knowledgeable Roman Catholic 
would expect; while the Church’s greatly in- 
creased power and influence has made its activi- 
ties, as opposed to its beliefs, more widely known 
afid more acutely repugnant to circles outside 
the ranks of its members than was the case in 
1928. Anti-Catholic political prejudice is thus 
much less exclusively a Southern and Middle 
Western philosophy than it was thirty years ago. 
Granted, however, that there are some reasons 
for suspicion of the hierarchy’s political attitude 
(the action of the Puerto Rican bishops last week 
forbidding their flock to vote for the ruling party 
there was not calculated to reassure the doubters), 
is there any reason to believe that the bishops 
would have more political power with Kennedy 
in the White House than with Mr. and Mrs. 
Nixon there? One Protestant group has sug- 
gested that Kennedy would be unable to prevent 
American foreign policy being subordinated ‘to 
that of a foreign power—the Vatican. Leaving 
aside for the moment the implied suggestion that 
Kennedy is in the hands of the priests, the only 
trouble with this contention is first that the 
Vatican does not have a foreign policy and 
second that it is not a foreign power. 
Superficially a more realistic danger than 
subordination of the State Department to the 
Papal Secretary of State is the influence that the 
hierarchy, through a Roman Catholic President, 
might wield over some aspects of the internal 
policy of the United States; in other words, that 
the sacred American belief in the separation of 
Church and State might be violated. In fact, of 
course, the opposite is likely to happen. Senator 
Kennedy, if elected, would be bound to fall 
over backwards to avoid the charge that he was 
bowing to the hierarchy, and indeed it is Cabot 
Lodge, not Kennedy, who has come out in favour 
of government aid to Roman Catholic schools. 
That is no doubt the reason why the bishops, 
earlier this year, evinced a marked lack of 
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enthusiasm for his candidacy. It would be hard 
to think of a less clerical or confessional politi- 
cian than Kennedy. 

The religious issue, then, is legitimate only in 
so far s, granted the sort of factors which deter- 
mine most voters’ behaviour, there is no reason 
why the religion of a candidate should not be 
one: of them. More important than the legitimacy 
of the'issue is its effect. Most people agree that it 
will play a vital part in the result; Dr. Gallup has 
used it, together with the near equal strength of 
the candidates, as an excuse for not making a 
prediction about the election. 

Undoubtedly a great deal of ‘money, particu- 
larly in Texas, has been used to stimulate the 
religious issue. Whatever may be thought of 
Professor Tawney’s thesis on the relation be- 
tween religion and the rise of capitalism in the 
sixteenth century, there is no doubt whatever of 
the relation between capitalism and the rise of 
religion in 1960. A great deal of money and time 
is being spent on using the defeat of the Pope 
as camouflage for the defeat of the prospect of 
the repeal of the oil depletion tax allowance 
and other forms of outdoor relief designed to fos- 
ter the enterprise and rugged individualism of the 
poor Texan millionaire, and to prevent the elec- 
tion of a Democratic President with his promise 
of medical care for the aged, federal aid to 
schools and other pieces of government help to 
non-millionaires which would, of course, have 
a crippling effect on their spirit of enterprise. 
The circulation of an enormous amount of anti- 
Catholic literature has been lavishly financed 
(gifts to churches are tax-deductible), and the 
financing of one pamphlet has already been 
traced pretty near to the home of one of the 
richest oil millionaires. 

The National Council of Churches—much the 
largest Protestant inter-church body—has refused 
to have anything to do with the anti-Kennedy 
movement, but the Southern Baptist Convention 
with its nine million members and other funda- 
mentalist organisations are having the time of 
their lives. Their ministers are planning to use 
October 30, which is Reformation Sunday over 
here,, as the occasion for a particularly spirited 
attack on Kennedy and. the Roman Catholic 
Church. But whether their congregations will 
succeed in detecting a close connection between 
Luther and Nixon remains doubtful. 

The Democrats have widely shown on tele- 
vision the film of Kennedy’s very effective 
appearance before the Texan pastors, and the 
United Automobile workers have distributed a 
puerile pamphlet called Liberty or Bigotry, but 
in general the discussion of religion has been 
deprecated and the subject has been genteelly 
avoided. This has left the way clear. for all the 
cranks of the Protestant underworld and for 
many people who should know better to peddle 
their private prejudices, hates and fears in the 
package of a religious crusade, without produc- 
ing necessarily the maximum counter-effect of 
solidifying the prejudices of the Catholic voters 
into taking electoral reprisals. 

Nevertheless the Catholic votes are more strate- 
gically placed in the big cities of the North than 
are the most susceptible Protestant votes in the 
South and the Middle West. Moreover, the 
religious issue and the soft-on-Communism issue 
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This is Broadsheet No. 19 from the City of Steel 


“THIS TREMENDOUS 


- CHALLENGE” 


—LORD TENBY 


PROJECT: To increase the student population 
of the University College of Swansea 
from 1,300 to 3,000 


STILL NEEDED: £500,000 


Why The Steel Company of Wales 
believes this undertaking to be of 
urgent importance not just to itself; 
not just to industry; but to the 
country as a whole 


In launching a development appeal for the 
University College of Swansea, the President 
of the College, Lord Tenby, has said this: 

““As year succeeds year, more and more 
students seek admission to the University ; and 
it is now widely accepted as being in the best 
interests of the nation that they should do so. 
The nation’s need for large numbers of Uni- 
versity trained men and women has never been 
more urgent than it is today, and for that 
reason our Universities have been asked to 
provide the maximum number of extra places 
as quickly as possible. 

“The extent of Swansea’s response to this 
tremendous challenge of our day and age can 
be gauged by the fact that the College proposes 
to double its student population in the course 
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of the-next eight or nine years. This is a 
formidable task.” 


WHY THIS IS OUR CONCERN 


The University College of Swansea and The 
Steel Company of Wales are neighbours ; but 
that is not the only reason why we are support- 
ing their appeal. Lord Tenby has said that the 
nation’s need for graduates is urgent. Just 
how urgent, the following table will indicate. 


Science degrees awarded in 1958 for 
every million of labour force 





2900 


USSR. 
U.S.A. 
CANADA 
FRANCE 
YUGOSLAVIA 























These figures concern us; as they must con- 
cern all companies in all industries. For if we 
are to fulfil our obligations, not only to our 
shareholders but to the economy of the nation, 
we need ability: the ability of highly trained 
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Lord Tenby, who has recently launched a £500,000 
Development Appeal on behalf of the University 
College of Swansea, of which he is President. 


men and women, not only from Wales, but 
from all parts of the United Kingdom and the 
Commonwealth. 

It is therefore, we believe, our responsibility 
to contribute to the training of these people ; 
and it is for this reason, more than any other, 
that we are giving £10,000 a year for ten years 
to the University College of Swansea De- 
velopment Appeal. 

The Treasury hasalready sanctioned between 
£4,000,000 and £5,000,000, and more is 
promised. The College itself must raise at least 
£500,000. In the words of Lord Tenby, the 
challenge is tremendous. We therefore appeal 
both to companies and individuals to give 
generously to this nationally important fund. 

The Appeal Secretary, University College 
of Swansea, Singleton, will be pleased to send 
you the fullest possible details. 


K THE STEEL COMPANY OF WALES LIMITED 
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used against Kennedy and the Democrats are 
opposed to each other. If Kennedy and the 
Democrats are in the control of the Pope they 
are not likely to be controlled by Khrushchev. 
If they are soft on Communism the influence 
of the Pope can hardly be overwhelming. But 
what is of far greater electoral relevance than 


The Churches 
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logic is the double standard by which it is con- 
sidered bigoted for a Protestant to vote against 
Kennedy because he is a Roman Catholic, but not 
for a Catholic to vote for him for the same rea- 
son. This and the facts of geography will prob- 
ably result in religion helping rather than hurting 
Kennedy and the Democrats. 


Fight the Bad Fight 


By MONICA FURLONG 


ARGARET STACEY’s sociological study Tradi- 

tion and Change, recently published by the 
Oxford University Press, describes the religious 
life of an English town like this: 

Except among intimates and those of common 
persuasion, religion and politics, both sources of 
profound disagreement are taboo subjects. As the 
club motto had it “No religion, no politics, good 
comrades all.’:. | . It is ‘not done’ to question 
the strength of a person’s belief. When the field- 
worker persisted in asking ‘Are you a Christian?’ 
respondents were embarrassed and suspicious, 
and frequently demanded: ‘Do you mean you 
are not a Christian?’ For in Banbury even those 
who ‘don’t bother’ with religion (i.e. who do not 
go to church) regard it as an accusation if it is 
said of them that they are not Christians. . .. 

It seems. reasonable to assume that some of 
Miss Stacey’s researches are as true for the rest 
of England as they are for Banbury, and it is 
clear that throughout the country Christianity 
enjoys a position of extraordinary ambiguity. It is 
usually unquestioned (depressingly so) in its right- 
ness and superiority to other religions, and, out- 
side intellectual circles, it is normal for people to 
regard themselves as Christians. But it is not 
normal for them to argue about their faith, to 
show enthusiasm for it, or to reason about it. 
People stay away from church, but feel guilty 
about it, managing neither to use their faith 
vigorously, nor to rationalise their neglect of it. 
Christianity, though it appears to represent for 
many people the ideal existence, is no longer a 
way of life for them to lead naturally and unself- 
consciously. The lavish admiration given to a 
Schweitzer or a Huddleston, the sort of sales 
which are ensured for a book like The Nun’s 
Story,. suggest a wistful longing for a working 
faith, but also the false pesition into which Chris- 
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tianity has let itself be pushed. Once the strict 
preserve of sinners, it has now been poached by 
the saints. 

All the denominations nowadays spend a lot of 
time worrying about the breach between the 
working class and the Church, and rather less time 
worrying about the alienation of the Church from 
the rest of the community. How can religion be 
presented to people whom it fills with such embar- 
rassment and suspicion that they regard it as a 
taboo subject, and who carry such a weight of 
guilt about their lack of religious observance that 
they daren’t even tell the truth about it? Here and 
there in the churches a brave voice is being raised 
to suggest that too much emphasis has been placed 
in the past on ‘getting people to church’ at all 
costs, and that this has produced a nagging atti- 
tude which is disastrous. It is of greater immedi- 
ate importance to help people to feel that the 
Church is there to help them and not to exact 
something from them: later they will come to 
know that the Church can begin wherever they 
are: much later still they may come to feel that 
‘going to church’ is the natural expression of 
their way of life. 

In Sheffield a few weeks ago I met a young 
priest, one of a group of eight, whose job it is to 
treat eighteen of the biggest local factories as 
their parishes. No services are ever held by these 
men in the works (except occasionally by popular 
request at Christmas or after somebody’s death) 
and they do not regard it as part of their duties 
to urge men to go to church. Their job is to be 
seen regularly around the workshops and rolling 
mills, to show that the Church is concerned about 
the difficulties and worries of everyday life and 
longs to help. One of the most interesting things 
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about the chaplains’ job is the success they have 
achieved in promoting vigorous argument about 
religion. The pattern of such arguments, lasting 
over weeks and months, is a predictable one. To 
begin with there is reticence, as the taboo stifles 
honest opinion. When this inhibition is overcome 
there is an outpouring of bitterness against the 
Church for its neglect of the working class in the 
nineteepth century. (“They seem amazed,’ said the 
priest, ‘when they discover I feel the same way.’) 
Eventually comes a readiness to consider what 
Christianity can mean in terms of personal rela- 
tionships, working life, and the community as a 
whole. In some factories this has resulted in a 
kind of lay church (with a social, not a liturgical, 
emphasis, of course) being set up. A little unex- 
pectedly, perhaps, this move by the Church in 
Sheffield to cure the impotence most people feel 
in the face of Christian belief has been received 
with touching gratitude. “What we can’t under- 
stand,’ the chaplains are repeatedly told, ‘is why 
the Church didn’t do this fifty years ago.’ 

There are so many obvious historical reasons 
for the alienation between Church and workers 
(in England, pew-rents alone deserve a black, 
satanic chapter all to themselves) that however 
much We may agonise over it, at least we can 
understand it. Much harder to understand is the 
way religion is still largely taboo in the rest of 
the community, and it is hardest of all to under- 
stand why in intellectual circles it is debated in 
such dull and timid terms. This is at least partly 
due to a disastrous addiction to good taste (often 
much more noticeable among agnostics and 
pagan®* than among devout Christians) which 
stifles vitality of thought at its irreverent, ribald 
source. An agnostic friend tells me how, as an 
undergraduate, he made an irreligious joke at 
2 student meeting. ‘The Communists were awfully 
shocked,’ he remembers. 

But the real trouble is that we do not live in an 
intellectual climate in which a knowledge of 
basic religious doctrines (whether or not the mind 
consents to them) forms part of the equipment 
of well-educated people. It may be true, as Sir 
Charles Snow suggests, that those of us who do 
not know the second law of thermodynamics are 
ill-educated. But it is at least arguable that people 
who do not know what Christians believe about 
grace or the atonement are equally guilty of a 
tiresome intellectual gaucherie. On the few 
occasions when a public discussion of religious 
issues does take place and a Muggeridge, a Rus- 
sell, or a Julian Huxley takes the field, so much 
time is wasted in fingering over the rudiments 
that the royal battle for truth never takes place. 
Goodness knows, Christian apologists may be 
nothing to write home about (though the 
Romans, bless them, still maintain a superb 
haute école in such matters, and the others have 
a few thoroughbreds) but the agnostic champions 
available appear so old-fashioned, so puny, and 
sometimes so wizened up by bigotry, that it does 
not seem worth scaring up enough adrenalin for 
a fight. 

‘If we are to cut any ice,’ wrote Bonhoeffer of 
the Church (mixing his metaphors in a way that 
even his martyrdom does not excuse), ‘we must 
move out into the air of intellectual discussion 
and risk shocking people.’ Yes, but what if the 
opposition are too ignorant, dull-witted or respect- 
ful to argue back? Whatever do we do then? 
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FRINGE MEDICINE 


By GEOFFREY MURRAY 


Before beginning this survey I must explain why I have used the term ‘fringe’ to cover the various medical practices with 
which I am here concerned. My original intention was to deal with those forms of treatment which cannot be obtained 
under the National Health Service. But under thte Medical Act a doctor who has qualified can give any treatment he 
likes (provided, of course, that he does not break the law, or his professional code). He may—and occasionally does— 
practise faith healing, or osteopathy, or throw away his stethoscope and invest in a radiesthetic pendulum. There can 
hardly be any known form of treatment that cannot be obtained under the NHS if patients know where to find it: in fact 
one branch of medicine which is highly unorthodox, even heretical, by the profession’s present-day criteria is actually 
established within the NHS—homeopathy. I have therefore adopted the term ‘fringe’ to indicate those medical practices 
which are not available to the patient in the NHS as a matter of course. 

I have not attempted to assess the merits of the treatments that fringe medicine can provide. My aim has simply 
been to describe them, and the organisations that provide them, in order to give some indication of how widespread is the 
reliance on medical practices outside the control of—and often damned by—the medical profession. Whether these practices 
are on balance valuable or harmful is in one sense irrelevant: the point is that they exist, and it is ridiculous to pretend— 
as authority, to all intents, does—that they are of no significance, 


Insiders 


—Homeopaths 


When the Queen sends for her physician, Sir John Weir, press reports often mention 
that he is a homeopath.* In addition to his other medical qualifications, Sir John is a 
Fellow of the Faculty of Homeopathy—an examining body which has received legislative 
recognition; and he is also consultant physician to the Royal Homeopathic Hospital, an 
institution of which the Queen and the Duke of Gloucester are the patrons. Homeopathy, 
in short, is recognised and respectable: quite an achievement, considering that in many 
ways it is much more heretical—in the sense of defying current professional dogma— 


than other fringe groups. 


OMEOPATHIC cures have often been likened to 
Hi traditional cure for a hangover; they 
work on the principle of the hair of the dog that 
bit you. The principle (like most important prin- 
ciples in medicine) can be traced back to the time 
of Hippocrates; but it was left to Samuel 
Hahnemann (1755-1843) to restate it in the form 
it is known in today: similia similibus curantur 
—to cure an illness, give the patient the remedy 
which, if he were well, would produce the same 
symptoms that the illness produces. 


In the form of inoculations homeopathy is 
widely used in orthodox medicine but, in general, 
orthodoxy is—as Hahnemann called it—allo- 
pathic, and consequently hostile to its rival 
system. Briefly, the homeopath believes in giving 
a tiny dose—really minute, diluted down a 
thousand or even a million times—calculated to 
rally the body’s own. defences to fight the invad- 
ing illness; whereas the allopath believes in 
fighting the patient’s battle for him, by giving 
him a powerful dose which can destroy the invad- 
ing germs, as it were, whether the patient’s 
defences are working or not. The obvious danger 
in allopathy—as the profession has begun to 
realise, though the public is still largely uncon- 
cerned—is that whereas a patient’s own re- 
sources, if they are effectively stimulated, are 
strengthened, they may atrophy if they are not 
called upon to perform their function. Besides, 
the use of allopathic drugs sets up resistant 
Strains in the germs they are fighting, which 
eventually undermines the drugs’ usefulness— 





*The Association insists on preserving the diph- 
thong; the Spectator prefers the modern usage. 


as has happened with the antibiotics and 
penicillin. 

A second cardinal tenet of homeopathy is the 
need to fit treatment to patients. A medicine 
which might be effective for one patient may be 
wholly unsuitable for his neighbour suffering 
from the same disease. So, before a homeopathic 
remedy can be prescribed, the patient’s traits and 
physical characteristics have to be thoroughly 
understood. This takes up much time and delays 
diagnosis; but once established, homeopaths 
assert, treatment is expedited and health is pro- 
moted rather than sickness allayed. 

Homeopathy is not an exclusive therapy. 
Even the most devoted of its adherents will take 
aspirin for a headache (though he would prefer, 
if his trouble was caused by an injury or mental 
fatigue, a homeopathic dose, could he obtain it); 
nor does he reject orthodox medical aids. The 
last annual report of the Royal London Homeo- 
pathic Hospital records that during the previous 
twelve months 1,222 patients were treated sur- 
gically: the hospital has a casualty department; 
its staff includes consulting surgeons, neurolo- 
gists, and anesthetists; and it has X-ray, patho- 
logical, physiotherapy, and occupational-therapy 
sections. 

But basically homeopathy is in opposition to 
orthodox medicine. It is officially tolerated not 
because the profession is disposed to believe in 
its merits—for obviously if the profession did 
believe in them, homeopathy would become a 
part of medical students’ curriculum — but 
because toleration was forced on the profession 
by the social eminence of homeopathy’s sup- 


porters. Queen Mary was an ardent believer; and 
her enthusiasm was shared by George VI, who 
even gave a racehorse (it was later to win the 
One Thousand Guineas) the name of Hypericum, 
a sovereign homeopathic remedy. 

Today, the Royal London Homeopathic Hos- 
pital, in Queen’s Square, WC1, with its 180 beds, 
treats around 2,000 in-patients a year, and 
attendances at its out-patient department have 
recently exceeded 63,000 in twelve months. It is 
a recognised training hospital for nurses and is 
part of the NHS, as are the other homeopathic — 
hospitals in Britain. Some 30,000 homeopathic 
prescriptions are supplied annually through the 
NHS, and the average cost of each is cheaper by 
2s. 6d. than the average allopathic, i.e., ‘normal,’ 
prescription. More than 80,000 private prescrip- 
tions are supplied by homeopathic chemists 
every year, to say nothing of all those made up 
by hospitals, clinics, and homeopathic doctors 
for their own patients. 

But there is another side to the picture. The 
Faculty of Homeopathy has fewer than 300 
qualified doctors—not nearly enough to allow 
homeopathic treatment to be given wherever it 
is required throughout the country. Recruitment 
is discouraged by the fact that a doctor who has 
already spent seven years training is faced with 
the need for a further year’s study, to be paid for 
out of his own or his family’s resources, if he 
wishes to sit for the Faculty of Homeopathy’s 
examination. And during his predominantly 
allopathic training not merely will he have heard 
little about homeopathy; what he has been taught 
will often conflict with homeopathic principles. 
The subject, too, is a far from simple one to 
master; it embraces no fewer than 2,500 medi- 
cines, many of which are unknown to orthodox 
medicine; or, where they are known, are dif- 
ferently applied. 

Some members of other fringe groups often 
argue that homeopathy would flourish better 
if it threw off respectability, came out of the 
NHS, and joined the rebels. Many homeopaths 
have done so. Although practitioners are not 
allowed to style themselves members or fellows 
of the Faculty of Homeopathy unless they have 
qualified, they can work as ‘lay prescribers.’ 
Some of these provide their patients with as good 
a service as any qualified homeopath: others 
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are virtually confidence tricksters. But within 


than he can refuse to serve people who want 


the law’s limits, the ministrations of lay pre- their own cough cures or vitamin pills—so long 


scribers cannot be banned, nor can a chemist 
refuse to make up their prescriptions—any more 


as the materials used in them are not under 
legislative ban. 


Auxiliaries 
—Chiropodists 


A few months ago the Queen’s assent was given to legislation bearing the title ‘Profes- 
sions Supplementary to Medicine BP; and among the professions listed was Chiropody. 
Chiropodists have long aspired to the same rights in connection with feet as dentists 
have in connection with teeth. They are still far from their goal, but they have acquired a 
formal, if grudging, recognition from the profession that they are a respectable and trust- 
worthy faculty, capable of conducting their own affairs; and they have won the blessing 


of the Ministry of Health. 


uT the paradox remains that though chiro- 

pody is accepted, it is not a part of the 
Health Service: only of certain local authority 
services, and then only for the aged and physi- 
cally handicapped, and for expectant mothers. 
No foot appliance may be supplied by a chiro- 
podist under the NHS unless it has been 
authorised by an orthopedic consultant or a 
NHS hospital. The great bulk of the treatment 
given by chiropodists is consequently to their 
private patients, who have to pay for it them- 
selves. Contributions to national insurance bring 
free relief for their suffering feet only to the few. 
Spectacles, héaring aids, dentures and wigs can 
all be obtained at nominal cost under the 
National Health Service—but not chiropodial 
treatment. 

It is a curious situation. With so many painful 
feet walking the country today vigorous pro- 
tests might be expected at this gap in the 
national welfare services. Not so: painful feet 
take the place today that toothache used to fill 
in the lives of our ancestors—a constant back- 
ground of suffering which is passively accepted 
as inevitable. 

Some of this passivity is due to the very real 
shortage of trained chiropodists. That skilled 
care for the feet is not easy to obtain is largely 
because of a widespread reluctance on the 
public’s part to demand it. Many people are 
alarmed at or shy of chiropodial treatment. They 
imagine that the cure will hurt them even more 
than the pain they already suffer, and they sus- 
pect that it will be accompanied by personal 
indignities. Similar prejudices had to be overcome 
by dentists in the early days of their profession, 
and extensive public education will have to be 
undertaken before the foot health of the nation 
shows any considerable improvement. 

The uninitiated are apt to regard chiropody in 
terms of corns, fallen arches, and ingrowing toe- 
nails. Such ailments do, indeed, occupy the atten- 
tion of the chiropodist, but his professional 
knowledge embraces a great deal more. 

Fundamentally, he is a practitioner who has 
been trained to understand fully the structure 
and function of the foot, its relation to the rest 
of the body, and the nature of its various dis- 
orders. He has been trained in biology, chemistry, 
physics, anatomy, physiology, dermatology, prac- 
tical and clinical chiropody, therapeutics, surgery 
and medicine in relation to the lower limbs. Be- 


cause his work may be concerned with the conse- 
quences of defective circulation and impaired 
nerve function, which entail some degree of risk 
to the patient, he has to study the nervous and 
vascular systems. His training has stressed those 
conditions where the presence of lesions may en- 
danger the lower limb, and even life, if the local 
conditions are not recognised in time. In addi- 
tion, his course has included practical instruction 
in examination and diagnosis, the use of various 
types of apparatus, and the making and fitting 
of protective and corrective appliances. 

The chiropodist, therefore, is to be regarded 
as a specialised practitioner in a limited, though 
important, field. He has been grounded in ortho- 
dox medicine within the limits of his specialty. 
And he is welcomed as an ally by the medical 
profession in general; not simply because of the 
thoroughness of his training, but because some 
years ago a tacit agreement was reached with the 
profession about what territory chiropodists 
could consider their own: and the chiropodists 
have been careful to remain within it (in this 
they differ from, say, the osteopaths, who have 
never reached a similar demarcation agreement 
with the profession). 


The British Medical Association recognised 
chiropody as a profession ancillary to medicine 
in 1938 after the Royal College of Physicians 
and the Royal College of Surgeons of England 
had agreed, in the previous year, to approve a 
panel of examiners in medical subjects to conduct 
the professional examinations of those bodies 
which later amalgamated to form the Society of 
Chiropodists. This was quickly followed by the 
setting up of a Chiropody Group Council by the 
Board of Registration of Medical Auxiliaries, 
and in 1939 the first Register of Medical Auxi- 
liaries (Chiropodists) was published, paving the 
way early in the war for the appointment of 
qualified chiropodists to Army and RAF units 
and to Royal Ordnance factories. 


Chiropodists have two professional organisa- 
tions which are recognised by the Government. 
These are the Society of Chiropodists, with a 
membership of around 4,000, and the Institute 
of Chiropodists, of which the membership is 
about 1,000. The difference between these two 
bodies lies largely in their attitude to the medical 
profession: the members of the Society confine 
their practice within a definition agreed with the 
profession; the Institute is somewhat more in- 
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clined to independence, and would welcome 
greater freedom and the recognition of the 
chiropodist as a specialist. But these differing 
attitudes are largely a matter of degree. Both 
organisations have codes of ethics which forbid 
members to advertise and insist that when a case 
is beyond the scope of chiropody the patient 
must be advised to consult a doctor. Perhaps 
nine out of ten members of both bodies are en- 
gaged in private practice. Fewer than 700 mem- 
bers of the Society hold appointments under the 
NHS; appointments are also held by some 
Institute members. It is estimated that Society 
members carry out about 12,000,000 treatments 
a year, and that the number of treatments given 
during the same time by Institute members is 
about 2,500,000. 

Some public authorities are anxious to expand 
their provision of chiropody, and chiropodists are 
naturally also anxious to help. But their co- 
operation frequently has to be given at consider- 
able financial sacrifice. The fee fixed by the 
National Whitley Council for a_ half-day’s 
attendance at a public clinic is 37s. 6d.; most 
chiropodists could earn this sum many times over 
if they gave the time to their own practice. The 
salary scale, too, for a public appointment as a 
chiropodist is usually between £11 and £14 a 
week—low by present-day standards. 

Many people, including chiropodists, hope 
that the services of private practitioners will be 
used more extensively now that the Minister of 
Health has allowed local health authorities to 
extend their chiropody services for old people, 
the physically handicapped, and expectant 

(Continued on page 644) 
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HEALTH 
the big leap forward 


M@ OF THE NEWS from Africa nowa- 
days is bad news, but there is good 
news too. Let facts have a hearing. The 
health of seven million Africans was a 
major responsibility taken over by the Fed- 
eral Government when the three countries 
of Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland joined together in 1953. 
They had to fight disease in many forms 
—and over a vast area. But they had two 
massive advantages. They had a real deter- 
mination to give the African the best possible 
chance of a healthy life. And Federation 
provided the means to bring this about. 
For the first time Central Africa had a 
unified health plan. For the first time people 
could think big in health matters—and get 
big results. Here is the story of seven 
momentous years. 


Health expenditure doubled 

Much more money was needed and the 
success of the Federal Government in pro- 
viding it is shown by these figures. In 1953 
expenditure on health for the three terri- 
tories was about 4} million pounds—by 
1960 this had been increased to over 9 
million pounds. The greatest increase was in 
Nyasaland, where health expenditure has 
trebled in the last seven years. The 
most modern hospitals, the most ad- 
vanced equipment for all types of treatment, 
the whole network of state aid to the sick and 
injured—they are all at the disposal of the 
African. And this policy has produced 


FEDERATION OF RHODESIA AND NYASALAND 


OFFICE OF THE HIGH COMMISSIONER * RHODESIA HOUSE: STRAND: LONDON * W.C.2 





NEW HOSPITALS FOR AFRICANS The 
Llewellin Hospital at Kitwe, Northern Rhodesia, is 
one of the ultra-modern central hospitals built for 
all races during the 1950’s. 


results. In seven years there has been a 
sharp rise in the African expectation of life. 
Many more Africans are enjoying a useful 
and healthy old age. Further great im- 
provements are expected as the new health 
policy gathers momentum. 


Partnership against disease 

European skill and resources behind the 
African desire to learn: these are the forces 
that are making the health sérvice work. 
It is partnership in progress. The big task 
for the Federal Government is to train 
Africans as doctors, nurses and medical 
orderlies to take their place in the fight 
against disease. Medical workers of ail 
races are being trained in the Federation’s 
hospitals. Plans are now well advanced to 
establish a medical school at the multi- 
racial University College of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland at Salisbury. Associated with it 





: will be a new multi-racial teaching hospital to 


be built shortly by the Federal Government. 


Battle against disease in the bush 


There remains the greatest problem—to fight 


disease in the undeveloped districts. The 
attack is many-sided: the mobile hygiene 
units that go deep into the rural areas to 
fight disease at its source, the rural dispen- 
saries, the clinics and subsidised medical 
missions, and an ever-growing network 
of hospitals. 


& 





“THE PATIENT IS DOING WELL” The 
health of African children is the trust of African 
and European doctors and nurses working side by 
side. 

Health is only one of many fields in 
which tremendous progress has been 
made since Federation. African wages 


and salaries have been raised. 50°, more — 


African children are -now at school. 
A non-racial franchise has been intro- 
duced. The Federation has already 
achieved much in Central Africa. . It 
appreciates — perhaps more than any- 
one — how much remains to be done. 
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mothers. In the past, this restricted service of 
local health authorities has been carried out in 
clinics by full-time and part-time chiropodists. 
As staff becomes available these clinics are likely 
to be increased, but some authorities are already 
employing private practitioners on a fee basis 
for each treatment, thus preserving the personal 
relationship between chiropodist and patient. 
What many chiropodists believe to be the 
crucial factor that has hitherto limited recruit- 
ment for public appointments is the relatively 
small remuneration that can be expected to 
follow the long and expensive obligatory training. 
They argue that the present shortage of practi- 
tioners is being used to excuse the non-introduc- 
tion of chiropody as a NHS benefit. Meanwhile, 
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the public stoically endure their painful feet or 
are driven to seek relief privately. 

As well as the chiropodists, the ‘professions 
supplementary to medicine’ in the new Act are: 
dietitians; medical laboratory technicians; occu- 
pational therapists; physiotherapists; radio- 
graphers; and remedial gymnasts. In most of 
these groups, it is safe to assert, there are some 
members to whom the subjection to the medical 
profession seems natural and sensible—who 
expect only to take on such cases as doctors pass 
on to them. But there are also members who 
resent having to be dependent on the profession; 
who feel that they ought to be able to give treat- 
ment in their own right. But it would take up too 
much space to deal with them individually here. 


Bone and Sinew 
—Osteopaths and Chiropractors 


On August 7 Randolph Churchill informed the readers of the ‘News of the World’ that 
some weeks before he had ricked his back severely lifting a bundle of snowdrops out 
of a station wagon. Doctors examined him, and took X-rays, but all they could do for 
him was recommend pain-killing pills; whereas an osteopath to whom he went in 
desperation ‘diagnosed what was wrong in five minutes and effected a cure in ten minutes.’ 

- To its astonishment, in the week that followed the ‘News of the World’ received over 
500 letters on the subject, all except five either praising osteopaths or begging to know 
where a reliable one was to be found. And though newspaper correspondence is a far 
from reliable guide in such matters, this was probably not unrepresentative; osteopathy 


has an ardent following in this country. 


HE founder, or discoverer, of osteopathy was 

the American frontier doctor Andrew Taylor 
Still, born in 1828. He believed, and osteopaths 
still believe, that the body contains within itself 
antidotes for most physical diseases, but that these 
antidotes cannot function properly through the 
nerves and the blood stream if the skeletal frame- 
work has become distorted. The commonest dis- 
tortions are associated with spinal lesions; if these 
lesions, or those of other joints, are removed, then 
pain and physical disability will be alleviated and 
better health will follow. ; 

Lesions are removed, osteopathically, by 
manipulative techniques, and the chief instru- 
ments for applying these are the operator’s hands. 
Here the osteopath would appear to be at one 
with orthopedists, physiotherapists, masseurs, 
and bonesetters. The difference is*chiefly one of 
diagnosis; they are solely concerned to reduce dis- 
locations or to restore mobility to stiff joints. The 
osteopath goes farther: he sees in the frozen 
shoulder, the locked ankle, the arthritic knee, the 
backache, the twinge, the symptom of a derange- 
ment somewhere in the skeletal framework, and 
he sets out to discover where it is. The stiffened 
joint is made mobile, but any derangement in the 
spine must also be corrected. 

If the osteopath had been content to practise 
manipulation, without trying to work on any 
elaborate theory of the influence of the spine, he 
might have settled down into a ‘supplementary’ 
niche such as the one now occupied by the mas- 
seurs; for his services, as most GPs would admit, 
are badly needed. The profession has invented a 
string of sinister names—fibrositis, neuritis, 
rheumatoid arthritis, sciatica and (the most recent) 
‘slipped disc’—for a variety of aches; but it has 
proved singularly incapable of curing them. Nor 


has it done much better with the disorders which 
have won colloquial names like tennis elbow, flat 
feet, wry neck, or poker spine. The result is that 
many of an osteopath’s patients come from GPs 
—the GP himself often being among them. If the 
profession could control osteopathy, it would be 
glad to have it as an ally. But it has not been able 
to stomach osteopathy’s claim to be a science in 
its own right; and when in 1935 the osteopaths 
tried to acquire statutory recognition, their claim 
was successfully resisted. 

In spite of this rebuff, osteopathy is now a 
flourishing movement. Something of the scale on 
which it is being practised can be gauged from 
the fact that about 500,000 treatments are given 
to patients every year by the 300 practitioners 
whose names have been admitted, after profes- 
sional examination, to the voluntary Register of 
Osteopaths. This total of half a million treat- 
ments is, naturally, only an estimate, but it is 
a conservative one, and it does not include the 
treatments given by an unknown number of prac- 
titioners whose names have not been registered. 

To become a Member of the Register of Osteo- 
paths it is necessary to have trained and qualified 
according to the standards laid down by the 
General Council of Osteopaths, which supervises 
the two approved osteopathic schools in Britain. 
The principal training college in this country is 
the British School of Osteopathy at Buckingham 
Gate, where twenty-five men and ten women are 
currently taking its four-year course. Among the 
school’s trustees are Lord Hankey and Lord 
Sempill. The other osteopathic school is exclu- 
sively for those who, after graduating in ortho- 
dox medicine, wish to add osteopathy to their 
qualifications. The curriculum includes bacteri- 
ology, and the student is taught to recognise tuber- 


cular, cancerous, syphilitic and other pathological 
conditions outside the range of his own system 
of healing, for another important difference be- 
tween present-day osteopathy and the osteopathy 
which Still taught and practised is that the modern 
Operator is eager to avail himself of X-rays, blood 
counts and other diagnostic aids which the 
founder himself would have scorned. 

At first sight it might appear that osteopathy 
takes a mechanical view of healing: the body 
would seem to be regarded as a machine that 
needs only to be kept clean, properly fuelled, 
and in correct alignment. Some osteopaths deny 
this: they. insist that they regard their patients as 
a great deal more than mere mechanical bipeds, 
and that they attach importance to closer practi- 
tioner-patient relationships —- everyone who 
comes to them for professional help must be 
treated as a personality and not as a ‘case’— 
every treatment being different because every 
patient is different. But others are as impersonal 
as surgeons tend to be about their work. 

The younger school of practitioners who have 
qualified since the war are keen to align osteo- 
pathic practice with orthodox physiology because 
they hope this will help them to obtain recogni- 
tion by doctors and the State; by proving that 
they are trustworthy and ‘scientific’ they may 
acquire similar recognition to that accorded to 
homeopaths, within the National Health Service. 
Established practitioners may not worry about 
this for themselves, because they have more fee- 
paying patients than they can cope with comfort- 
ably; but they feel it would help newcomers and 
recruits to the profession. 

Osteopaths claim that their treatment is based 
on scientific procedures: they have a range of 
textbooks in which their methods are formally 
explained and illustrated, such as the recent 
Manual of Osteopathic Technique, by Dr. Alan 
Stoddard. But not all osteopaths agree on 
techniques or even on principles. There are rival 
osteopathic bodies: in July this year a protracted 
court action ended with the General Council and 
Register of Osteopaths—which regards itself as 
the guardian of orthodoxy—obtaining an injunc- 
tion against the Guild of Naturopaths and 
Osteopaths, securing the court’s agreement that 
in future members of the Guild will not be 
allowed to call themselves registered osteopaths— 
though of course there remains nothing to stop 
anybody calling himself, simply, an osteopath, 
and practising whatever treatment he likes. 


Chiropractice 


There appears to be no basic difference be- 
tween chiropractice and osteopathy; and such 
historical divergences as there once were have 
been tending to diminish—Dr. Stoddard’s 
Manual of Osteopathic Technique could do for 
a chiropractor’s textbook. There appears to be 
friendly rivalry rather than hostility between the 
two bodies. In Britain osteopaths outnumber 
chiropractors by about four to one (there are 
only about fifty registered members of the British 
Chiropractors’ Association); abroad, the position 
is reversed, particularly in the Commonwealth 
—and on the Continent of Europe, where there 
are strong chiropractic associations in several 
countries, but where qualified osteopaths exist 
only as isolated practitioners. 
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To be accepted on the register of the British 
Chiropractors’ Association it is necessary to hold 
a diploma from an approved chiropractic school; 
and in the past no training facilities have existed 
in this country. Recently, however, an Anglo- 
European College of Chiropractice has been set 
up in Bournemouth. 

Chiropractors, like osteopaths, would like to 
have some form of official recognition; they con- 
sider themselves as much specialists in their par- 
ticular field as dentists are (dentistry tends to be 
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the faculty that is cited as the model by fringe 
groups). But they would not accept the subsidiary 
position of a ‘profession supplementary to medi- 
cine,’ as the physiotherapists have. The chiroprac- 
tor claims to be able to treat cases that from 
the orthodox medical viewpoint cannot be 
dealt with by manipulative therapy. Conse- 
quently he prefers to be able to select his own 
types of case; and not have to accept, as the 
masseurs do, whatever cases the doctor may 
choose to send to them. 


Nature’s Way 
—Herbalists and Naturop ths 


Eighteen months ago a book called ‘Folk Medicine,’ by Dr. D. C. Jarvis, an American 
practitioner, appeared in the list of the top ten non-fiction works which ‘Time’ provides 
for its readers every week. It is still in that top ten. The book was published over here last 
April, It was serialised in the ‘Daily Express,’ and its publishers, W. H. Allen, have already 
reprinted it five times. It is still selling, and a paperback edition is on the way. ‘Folk 
Medicine’ advocates the daily consumption of apple-cider vinegar and honey as a cure 
for many of the body’s ills. Manufacturers have responded by marketing Jarvis’s specific 
ready mixed. Presumably the consumption is large enough to make this worth their while. 

Undoubtedly there are many people with no inclination towards other forms of 
unorthodox medicine who would prefer to be treated by nature’s cures—if they could 
be sure the treatment was ‘safe’—rather than by synthetic chemicals. But which nature 


cure? For there are several. 


HE oldest of mankind’s cures are herbs and 
Eppa te called because each vegetable 
is supposed to possess its own particular virtue 
and therefore to constitute a simple remedy, and 
there remains quite a widespread though largely 
inarticulate and unsatisfied belief that if, in 
Kipling’s words, ‘excellent herbs had our fathers 
of old,’ we would be wise to try to recover their 
forgotten secrets. 

The trouble is that though their names are 
music—Basil and Bergamot, Marigold and 
Melilot, Vervain and Valerian, Clary and Camo- 
mile, Lavender and Lovage, Rosemary and Rue 
—the old recipes tend to have an air which -would 
make most of us feel ashamed to be caught 
using them. 

Take the fresh roots of Valerian without 
odour and hang them in your dwelling until 
cats disport themselves beneath those roots as 
if possessed. Then indeed will they be ripe to 
drive all evil spirits from out the human body. 

Closer investigation, too, reveals that some of 
the ingredients used by our fathers of old were 
similar to those favoured by the witches in 
Macbeth. They are not, however, approved by 
the herbalist of today. He relies on the whole 
herb and (as a rule) nothing but the herb; unlike 
the manufacturing pharmacist who tends to try 
to isolate the herb’s ‘active principle’ and’ use it 
separately from the rest of the plant—often, the 
herbalists complain, with side-effects, sometimes 
dangerous, not produced when the whole herb 
is used. Some orthodox remedies, too, which are 
commonly thought of as modern, scientific de- 
velopments of nature’s own remedies, are rejected 
by medical herbalists. Digitalis (foxglove), for in- 
stance, still frequently prescribed by doctors for 
certain heart complaints, is frowned upon by 
herbal practitioners because of its cumulative 
toxic effects; they believe there are safer, yet more 
effective, herbal remedies available for heart 
disease. 


The most active body in the group is the 


Society of Herbalists, founded in 1927 by Mrs. 
C. F. Leyel, who feared that Parliament, in its 
eagerness to support orthodox medicine, would 
make it illegal to sell herbal remedies. The 
Society today has a membership of about 4,000. 
Mr. Christmas Humphreys, QC, is its chairman, 
and the president is the Hon. Lady Meade- 
Featherstonhaugh. Its supporters include the 
Duchess of Buccleuch, the Master of Kinnaird 
and Lady Seton. Members of the Society are 
able to have consultations with a qualified herbal 
practitioner at consulting rooms in London, 
Oxford, Harrogate, Letchworth and Bridgwater, 
and receive treatments which are exclusively 
herbal, supplemented by diet, osteopathy and 
massage where necessary. 

Remedies which the Society manufactures are 
available from the Culpeper House shops to those 
members of the public who do not require in- 
dividual treatment: Balm of Gilead for coughs, 
Special Essence as a liver cleanser, Slippery Elm 
for inflamed intestines or as an ointment. Tinc- 
tures, extracts, distillations, pills, ointments and 
plasters, as well as cosmetics, tisanes, flower per- 
fumes, culinary flavourings and a smoking mix- 
ture, are also supplied by the Culpeper shops— 
now operated independently, but originally 
sponsored by the Society of Herbalists, which 
also maintains an extensive herbal library and 
encourages its use for research purposes. 

The Society’s consultants, who have no in- 
patient hospital in Britain, belong to the one- 
hundred-year-old National Institute of Medical 
Herbalists, which has 14Q members. They are 
all practitioners who have been admitted after a 
four-year period of training, part of which is 
covered by postal tuition and the rest given by 
practical work in a clinic or under the personal 
direction of a qualified herbal consultant. 
Fellowships are granted to memibers of the In- 
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stitute for distinguished work or services, and a 
doctorate is awarded for a thesis based on 
original research in botanic medicine—which ° 
herbalists believe can meet every therapeutic 
requirement. 

No reliable estimate can be made of the num- 
ber of treatments given by herbalists in the course 
of a year—or their nature. Some may spend an 
hour in examination and diagnosis; others, par- 
ticularly in the northern industrial areas, may 
hand out one hundred bottles of ‘medicine’ on 
one Saturday in some market town to shoppers 
who have travelled in to buy their week’s gro- 
ceries and pick up their usual herbal ‘tonic.’ And 
there are also the sarsaparilla merchants and the 
back-street dispensers, though they are rapidly 
disappearing with the availability of qualified 
consultant practitioners. 

What understandably irritates the herbalists— 
according to Mr. F. Newman Turner, consultant 
to the Society and editor of the movement’s 
magazine Fitness—is that they tend to get the 
Health Service’s failures. Britain is backward 
in giving recognition compared with some coun- 
tries; in Germany, for example, many of the 
local authority health services offer patients the 
choice between orthodox and herbal treatment: 
Mr. Turner believes that up to one-third of the 
dispensing there comprises herbal prescriptions. 
The herbalists would like the same system to be 
adopted here—so long as it does not mean com- 
pelling medical herbalists to have so many 
hundred patients on their lists; herbal treatments, 
they insist, cannot be prescribed by mass-pro- 
duction methods, as each patient must be studied 
as an individual, and this requires time. 

The herbalists would like to be freed from 
the restrictions of the 1941 Pharmacies and 
Medicines Act, which precludes them from sell- 
ing to the general public any medicine except 
certain dried herbs and some proprietary medi- 
cines established before that date. Last July Lord 
Salisbury asked the House of Lords that this 
relief be granted them; but the Government’s 
reply stressed the hazards of prescription by 
unqualified individuals, and there the matter 
rests. But most herbalists are less concerned with 
this restrictive aspect of the law than the fact 
that patients are not able to receive herbal 
therapy under the Health Service. 


Naturopathy 


It is impossible to provide a workable 
definition of naturopathy. Basically, it means 
‘nature cure,’ but its practitioners’ methods are 
extremely varied. Normally it combines some- 
thing of osteopathy and something of herbalism, 
but a naturopath may ignore or repudiate 
teachings that osteopaths and herbalists ordi- 
narily accept. 

In its best-known form in this country it 
consists of elegant and expensive fasting—the 
physical equivalent of a spiritual retreat, a 
penance which some men and women are pre- 
pared to suffer gladly once a year, much as 
their ancestors suffered enjoying the waters at 
Bath or some other fashionable spa. Since 1921, 
when the first conference of nature cure prac- 
titioners in England was held, there has been a 
steady growth in the number of people interested 
in this form of treatment. Most of those who 
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practise it belong to one of three organisations, 
of which the largest is the British Naturopathic 
Association with a membership of 150 prac- 
titioners; its registered office is in Netherhali 
Gardens, Hampstead, NW3. The other two 
representative bodies have a total membership 
of about one hundred. 

No figures are available concerning the num- 
ber of patients who turn to naturopathy, but an 
attempt is currently being made by the Council of 
the British Naturopathic Association to fill this 
statistical blank. It is known that the larger 
Nature Cure Hydros together treat about 300 
patients a week, and it is estimated that most 
practitioners must each see at least fifty patients 
weekly. The minimum number of people cur- 
rently undergoing ‘cures’ is thought to be 
12,500. 

The fees charged by practitioners range from 
10s. 6d. to two guineas a treatment. The Nature 
Cure Hydros charge from ten guineas to thirty 
guineas a week. None of this comes within the 
scope of the NHS, but naturopaths are allowed 
to issue health certificates which are recognised 
by the Ministry of Pensions and National In- 
surance for the purpose of. sickness benefit. 


Germany and America are the twin sources 
from which modern nature cure methods were 
first introduced to Britain. The pioneer in this 
country was the late Andrew Pitcairn-Knowles, 
who began to practise here around 1910. This 
was also the year when the flamboyant Bernarr 
MacFadden from the US set up his Nature Cure 
Home in Buckinghamshire. MacFadden cham- 
pioned ‘health culture’ through the use of 
physical exercises, manipulations, diets and 
especially fasting. A number of naturopathic 
practitioners, including Stanley Lief, had their 
first experience of nature cure methods from 
him. 

No consideration of naturopathy probes very 
far without coming up against Lief, who seems 
never to have objected to the Sunday papers 
calling him ‘the King of the Quacks.’ It is a label, 
or libel, he seems to feel he can afford to ignore 
for the publicity it has brought. As long ago 
as 1933 he stated in evidence during a High 
Court action that he had then had 20,000 patients 
through his hands, and that was before the full 
flowering of his reputation. In more recent years 


he has said that he sometimes sees sixty 
patients a day at his consulting rooms in 
Mayfair. 


Lief’s system of naturopathy, during the years 
he practised at Champneys, was based largely 
on fasting, partly mitigated by fruit juices and 
Taw vegetables; but manipulation, massage, water 
therapy and electrical and sun-ray treatments 
were also given, the usual course of treatment 
taking fourteen days. The names of his patients 
read like an extract from Who's Who—Cabinet 
Ministers, duchesses, painters, tycoons, judges, 
actors and athletes. 

Lief qualified as an osteopath in America 
before returning in 1919 to open his first Nature 
Cure Home in England. This was so successful 
that in 1925 he took over Champneys, a former 
Rothschild mansion, near Tring, which became 
the main centre of his work for thirty years. 
Champneys, described in ' advertisements as 


‘Britain’s Premier Nature Cure Resort,’ is now 


under new management, but Lief is retained as 
consultant, and he continues to give private con- 
sultations in the West End. He is also Dean of 
the British College of Naturopathy, in Hamp- 
stead, and he contributes to, and answers readers’ 
health problems in, Health for All, the 1s. 3d. 
monthly magazine which he started over thirty 
years ago. 

Health for All lists upwards of one hundred 
nature cure practitioners and their addresses. 
Some belong to the British Naturopathic Asso- 
ciation, to The Guild of Naturopaths and 
Osteopaths Ltd., the Incorporated Society of 
Registered Naturopaths and British Register of 
Naturopaths or to other associations—even to 
no association. Some practise hypnotherapy, 
‘conditioned reflex’ therapy or ‘ray’ therapy; 
some specialise in ‘marital and reproduction 
problems,’ nervous conditions, ‘complete relaxa- 
tion, health education or dietetics. Seven of the 
practitioners give ‘eye treatment’ and one or 
two of them advertise ‘good sight through re- 
laxation,’ ‘sight improved without glasses’ and 
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‘treatment for refractive errors and eyesight 
rehabilitation.” 

The British College of Naturopathy was 
founded in 1949; thirty-six students have now 
graduated from the college and a further forty- 
three are in training, which requires a four-year 
course. Students have to pay their own living 
expenses while taking the course, which em- 
braces anatomy, biology, physiology, pathology, 
normal psychology, psycho-pathology, dietetics 
(including fasting), manipulative therapy, osteo- 
pathy and remedial movements and case-taking. 
Students are trained in the ‘differential diagnosis 
and treatment of disease, including skeletal, 
muscular, alimentary, respiratory, cardiac, vascu- 
lar, renal, endocrine-metabolic, dermatological, 
neurological, gynecological and pediatric con- 
ditions.’ ‘The treatment of psychological prob- 
lems,’ the college brochure adds, ‘features 
prominently.” On graduation, students are 
awarded diplomas and are eligible without fur- 
ther examination for membership of the 
British Naturopathic Association. 


Mind and Body 


—Psychotherapists 


Psychotherapy is usually based on or related to the various theories which have arisen 
out of Freud’s teachings. It is true that its value was known long before Freud, and that 
much psychotherapy is given today by doctors and lay workers who are not interested in 
psychoanalysis. But the chief credit for the actual discovery of how and why psycho- 


therapy works must go to Freud. 


RIEFLY, psychotherapy is based on the recog- 
nition that the symptoms of illness—whether 
nervous or physical—are often precipitated by, 
or related to, emotional conflicts. Curiously, even 
five years ago, the psychosomatic approach to 
medicine was still being bitterly contested within 
the profession; now, though sceptics remain, it 
is generally conceded that mind and body con- 
stantly affect each other, and that emotional 
disturbances can be reflected in a wide range of 
physical symptoms. The chief aim of the psycho- 
therapist, then, is to obtain sufficient rapport 
with patients to enable them to discover where 
their emotional disturbances arise. The mere act 
of discovery is usually in itself therapeutic— 
in much the same way as confession can be, 
though not necessarily for the same reasons; 
and once patients have achieved insight into 
their own difficulties they may be able to pro- 
gress to the state where their symptoms dis- 
appear or at least become manageable. 
Psychotherapy is practised in some NHS men- 
tal hospitals and, occasionally, in ordinary hos- 
pitals where a psychiatrist. and psychiatric 
workers are employed. The accident that Freud 
was, like almost all of his colleagues, a 
qualified doctor, gave psychoanalysis (which is 
the most elaborate form of psychotherapy) a 
foot in the orthodox door; and in spite of much 
opposition and hostility it has still not been 
squeezed out. A patient in a mental hospital is 
unlikely to receive it, because it takes up so much 
time; but he may receive what is agonisingly 
called ‘psychoanalytically-orientated psycho- 
therapy.” 
But psychotherapy is not yet generally taught 
as an integral part of the student’s training (it 


is creeping in, but very slowly); and the facilities 
for obtaining it under the NHS are so poor that 
the majority of people who need it cannot get 
it. If they go to their general practitioner they 
find—as the writer of a recent BMJ article, not 
himself well disposed to psychotherapy, admits 
—that ‘it is a function which the physician is 
most reluctant to fulfil’: GPs are rarely trained 
in it (though the seminars for GPs held by 
Dr. Balint, a psychoanalyst, at the Tavistock 
Clinic are doing a little to remedy this de- 
ficiency); more commonly their training has 
instilled in them a reluctance to dabble in matters 
of the mind; and they feel that psychotherapy 
is too time-consuming to be practicable even 
it it eventually brings results. 

To meet the demand, the Association of Psy- 
chotherapists was formed in 1950. As commonly 
happens with such bodies, the Association em- 
braces only a minority of practitioners; for every 
practising psychotherapist who is a member, 
there are probably half a dozen who give psy- 
chotherapy but who are not members, either 
because they disagree with the Association’s 
methods or because they have not bothered 
to qualify by taking the Association’s stringent 
course. It is not essential that a candidate for 
membership should have a medical degree, but 
he or she must have qualified first in some 
acceptable discipline—usually some branch of 
science, though the Association has accepted men 
with degrees in theology, and currently has mem- 
bers of the clergy among its trainees and 
graduates. 

The training requirements are such that the 
Association cannot expand quickly; as the 
essence of psychotherapy is individual attention 
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Coal SEWS CRENGS Up 


FOR SINGER 


Emancipation—for women—began just over 100 years ago, 

when Isaac Merritt Singer invented the first practical sewing machine 
and released women from one of the oldest domestic chores in 
history—stitching and sewing by hand. With the turn of a wheel, 
busy mechanical fingers worked faster, better—and tirelessly. 

Today, every Singer sewing machine is a compact miracle of sewing 
skills—but its basic duty remains essentially the same, to the 

delight of millions of women in every land. 


At the vast Singer factory at Clydebank in Scotland, chain grate 
stokers feed a moving belt’of heat under the 4 giant boilers 
in the impressive powerhouse. The fuel is coal—chosen by the 
directors for reasons of convenience, economy and reliability. 
The choice is a wise one, for coal, mechanically stoked, is smokeless, 
and produces more heat for the money than any other fuel. 
Furthermore, the coalfields of Britain can supply all the fuel our 
industries will need for scores of years to come. 

Whether your own industry is small or big—remember Singer. 
Coal sewed up their fuel problems: the pattern is one 
you could copy with profit. 






































Here are some key facts and figures about the consumption of coal at Singer: 
4 Number of boilers:............ 4 water tube am 
Method of firing:............ Chain grate stokers ME 
Steam pressure:............ 360 Ibs. per square inch AE : 
r Continuous maximum pressure:........ 60,000 Ibs. of steam per hour each _. nae 
Steam temperature:......... 9725°F. - 
Feed temperature:.......... 185°F. 


Progressive industry 
is going forward on 
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and analysis, there can be no instructional classes. 
Its present strength is only around forty mem- 
bers and this does not begin to meet the need for 
psychotherapists. Consequently much of the work 
that is being done falls not to psychotherapists 
but to social workers, whose training is less 
exacting. 

Many social workers, however, have be- 
come practised psychotherapists through experi- 
ence—too many, Barbara Wootton suggests in 
her Social Science and Social Pathology; they 
tend, she says, to claim ‘powers which verge 
upon omniscience and omnipotence,’ so that they 
interpret quite simple and understandable re- 
quests for help as evidence of deep-rooted 
inadequacies or unconscious desires. And no 
doubt this does happen, but the psychotherapists 
assert that the social worker with training in 
psychotherapy can help people much more effec- 
tively than ‘one who has no knowledge of the 
devious ways of the subconscious. In any case, 
most trained psychiatric social workers* are kept 
busy dealing with psychiatric cases—that is, 
people who have just come out of, or who may 
be just about to go into, mental hospitals. 

Although psychotherapists receive no support 
from the NHS either by recognition or by grants 
and scholarships to encourage recruitment, they 
~ *T had intended in this section to discuss the 
activities of the Association of Psychiatric Social 
Workers, whose members are playing an increasingly 
important part in the care of the mentally ill. But 
they still consider themselves primarily as social 
workers, rather than as a branch of psychiatry; and 


reluctantly I feel that they must be excluded from 
this survey. 
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are being increasingly employed by local health 
services—especially in places where there are 
universities: transient students represent a 
mental-emotional problem outside the range of 


the ordinary GP who is more likely to wel-' 


come assistance with such patients than he would 
be in dealing with his own flock. 

More GPs, however, are becoming aware of the 
value of a psychotherapist—if only to reduce 
the. amount of time they have to spend dealing 
with neurotic patients, with whose woes they have 
neither the training nor the patience to cope; 
since the incidence of neurosis among a GP's 
patients is commonly estimated at between 25 
per cent. and 50 per cent., his relief at getting 
them off his hands is. understandable. So the 
demand for psychotherapists currently far out- 
runs the supply. 

But though psychotherapy is gradually ac- 
quiring a wider acceptance as a branch of 
medicine within the profession, the profession 
remains basically hostile, largely because of the 
divisions between the different schools. The 
main dispute lies between the Freudians, 
Jungians and others, on the one side, and the 
Pavlovians and Behaviourists on the other; but 
there are also quarrels, sometimes bitter, between 
Freudians and Jungians or between the sup- 
porters of either of these rival orthodoxies and 
the increasingly common  pragmatists who 
borrow from, or call a plague on, both. How 
can psychotherapists be given greater recognition 
(the stock professional argument runs) when they 
cannot even agree among themselves? 


Healers 


Last March the ‘British Medical Journal’ printed a letter from nine doctors on the 
staff of a Chester hospital expressing concern that more than a hundred hospital manage- 
ment committees had agreed to allow members of the National Federation of Spiritual 
Healers to minister to patients in National Health Service hospitals. “We feel most 


strongly,’ they wrote: 


. . . that members of the medical profession should very seriously consider whether or not 
they can enter any kind of professional association with members of this body, and we 
strongly urge that those hospital management committees that have already agreed to 
‘spiritual healing’ entering their hospitals should reconsider their decision in consultation 
with their respective medical advisory committees. 

The management committees had a difficult decision to make; whether to regard the 
Federation’s members as unregistered practitioners or as ministers of religion. Members 
of the priesthood are given considerable latitude about visiting patients in the wards, 
where they are free, within reason, to practise their Church’s rites—not only hospital 
chaplains, but also outside clergymen and ministers, including Christian Science prac- 
titioners. It would therefore have been an anomaly if a Spiritualist in-patient were refused 
the religious ministrations of his Church—even if these happen to include spiritual heal- 
ing. Clearly the distinction between priest and healer is one which most hospital manage- 
ment committees think it wise not to attempt to make: and today, 250 hospital com- 
mittees out of 269 have acceded to the NFSH’s request. 


T is a curious situation; for not many doctors 
believe in the efficacy of spiritual healing, and 


most resent the notion of a rival practitioner of. 


any kind having undisputed access to the patient. 
Yet the activity of ‘spiritual healers appears to 
be on the increase, and the demand for their 
services now extends far outside the spiritualist 
movement. 

‘Healing’ in this sense—whether conducted by 
a spiritualist or an Anglican parson—ought not, 
strictly speaking, to be regarded as faith healing. 
Most healers insist that they do not ask for and 
do not need faith on the patient’s part—they are 


happy to accept the patient as he is, whether 
sceptic or believer. 
Spiritual Healing 

Spiritualism is still associated in the minds of 
many people with séances, ectoplasm, and con- 
versations through a medium-with the departed. 
But Spiritualists regard themselves as members 
of a Church; and one of their chief interests is 
‘spirit healing’; that is, any healing that is brought 
about by a non-human agency. 

The National Federation of Spiritual Healers 
was set up about three years ago, under the presi- 
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dency of Mr. Harry Edwards, to study and en- 
courage the ‘art and science of Spiritual Healing’ 
when applied to the sick in body, mind or spirit 
by means of ‘prayer, meditation, laying on of 
hands’ and other forms of spiritual therapy, 
whether or not these are practised in the actual 
presence of the patient. Membership is open to 
people of any religious belief, and this applies 
equally to affiliated associations of healers. But 
most of the 3,000-odd healers who belong to the 
Federation are practising Spiritualists. They re- 
gard themselves as mediums who act as channels 
through whom those who have ‘passed over’ to 
the Spirit World are able to help sufferers on 
earth. 

Treatment is by spiritual means—the relaying 
of ‘vital force’ from a ‘spirit control’ to someone 
who is sick. The ‘control’ may have been a Euro- 
pean, a Red Indian, a Chinese, or a member of 
any other nationality while he or she lived on 
earth. Occasionally the medium may be in a deep 
trance while he is healing, but this is not general 
nowadays. Mostly the healers adopt a trance so 
light that it is barely perceptible to the observer. 
Silent prayer may be offered, but not prayers 
which are spoken aloud because these might 
arouse Opposition, and opposition is believed to 
induce tension in the patient who, ideally, ought 
to be mentally relaxed. 

Spiritual healers do not use hypnotism and 
they deny that suggestion plays any part in their 
technique—though this is open to question. They 
do not prescribe drugs, not even aspirin; but 
herbs, a laxative, or washing the feet in epsom 
salts, for instance, may be suggested to meet par- 
ticular needs. Anesthetics are never used, either 
local or general; it is maintained that no patient 
ever experiences pain while undergoing spiritual 
healing—even when manipulation is being used 
to free a joint that has been ‘locked’ for years by 
arthritis, impervious to all the methods that have 
been tried to restore mobility. 

According to E. S. Staples, organising secretary 
of the NFSH, members have been granted the 
right of access to hospital patients as healers and 
as ministers of a religion—in both capacities. But 
the Federation's rules laid down for the practis- 
ing of spiritual healing in the wards stress the 
healing rather than the religious consolation. 
No doubt the argument is that physical recovery, 
obtained through spiritual means, will foster 
faith, and certainly the present trend in Spiritual- 
ism is towards healing by mediums rather than 
towards communication with the ‘dead,’ though 
this is still an important side of this Church’s 
work. 

But most spiritual healing is given outside hos- 
pitals. There can scarcely be fewer than 250,000 
recipients a year, if an average of 100 patients is 
allowed for each healer. Most of those who seek 
healing do so because they believe they have been 
abandoned_by orthodox medicine. Some are hys- 
terics, but neither medicine nor psychiatry has 
rid them of their distressing symptoms. Others 
have psychosomatic conditions—heart, stomach 
ulcers, asthma, or allergies—that defy orthodox 
treatment. A few have been written off medically 
as the victims of malignant cancer, leukaemia, or 
disseminated sclerosis. 

A certain amount of treatment is given at 
‘demonstrations’ in large halls in all the main 
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centres of population. United Healers’ Day has 
now established itself as an annual feature of 
London life. The Royal Albert Hall and the 
Royal Festival Hall have been booked for these 
occasions and have been filled. These Londom 
demonstrations begin with organ music, the 
singing of a hymn or two, and solos from an 
opera singer. Speeches are made, perhaps by an 
MP and a sympathetic Anglican or Methodist 
clergyman. Then the sick and the lame in the 
audience are invited to go, one by one, on to 
the platform to receive treatment. Patients may 
be turned away because of unsuitability for 
public demonstration — hernia sufferers — but 
otherwise they are accepted as they come: 
cripples, curvatures of the spine, the blind, the 
deaf, the arthritic, spastics. 

These demonstrations have one obvious draw- 
back: they attract many more people than can 
possibly be attended to in the time available, 
so sufferers are picked out not so much at 
random as because they seem likely, at a quick 
glance, to be good subjects for demonstration 
purposes. The straightening of a curved spine, 
for example, or the restoration of the ability to 
walk can be easily grasped by the audience and 
has an electrifying effect. Sceptics may object 
that it is all a monstrous fake; but doctors are 
welcome to go on to the platform and examine 
patients both before and after treatment, and 
there is no record that any doctor has detected 
the demonstrators in any trickery. 

The clinics of individual healers are on a much 
smaller scale; but taken over a year the number 
of patients treated at them must far outstrip 
those attended to at mass demonstrations and at 
services. By far the best-known clinic is Harry 
Edwards’s; he can hardly see fewer than 2,500 
patients—possibly twice this number—in the 
course of a year, even though he limits his 
sessions to three days a week. His mail averages 
10,000 letters a week—most of them asking for 
what is called ‘absent healing’—which corre- 
sponds roughly to intercessory prayers. Accord- 
ing to Edwards’s book, Spirit Healing, his 
patients have included members of the Royal 
Family and other royal families; Cabinet 
Ministers, Privy Councillors, peers, MPs, an 
army commander-in-chief, an archbishop—and 
doctors. 


Divine Healing 

Most of the chief religious denominations in 
this country have developed ministries of healing 
over the past sixty years. The Church of England 
was first in the field in modern times with its 
Guild of Health. Founded in 190] by the Rev. 
Percy Dearmer and Canon Harold Anson partly 
as a counterblast to Christian Science and 
Spiritualism, it has sought to restore the healing 
ministry of Christ through his Church, interpret- 
ing ‘Church’ in an ecumenical sense. 

Although it remains primarily an Anglican 
organisation, with the Bishop of Coventry for its 
president and the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
many other Anglican diocesan bishops among 
its supporters, it is also backed by Methodist, 
Congregational, Presbyterian, Baptist, and 
‘Quaker leaders. It celebrates the Anglican ser- 
vice of Holy Communion once a week at its 
Queen Anne Street, W1, headquarters, and there 
' is also a Free Church Communion service once 
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a month. Its approach to healing is to try to 
fuse the scientific and the spiritual. Clergymen, 
doctors, psychiatrists and nurses are all joined 
together in membership. They practise their 
healing ministry by means of the ‘laying on of 
hands,’ anointing the sick with holy oil, prayers 
and contemplative meditation. 

The Guild is unable to say how many people 
are associated with it in its work; but it has about 
250 prayer groups in corporate membership and 
these come from all the Churches except Rome. 
Its monthly magazine has a circulation of more 
than 4,000 copies, and over forty corporate 
groups were added last year. 

Just as in the Church of England itself there 
are differences of opinion on doctrine and ritual, 
so there has been a hiving-off by some of the 
Guild members, converted to the notion of 4 
ministry of healing. In 1915 the ‘Guild of St. 
Raphael was formed to serve the Anglo-Catholic 
wing; and there is the London Healing Mission, 
founded by the Rev. John Maillard, less domin- 
ated by Harley Street than is the Guild of Health. 
It has a prayer list of 1,000 intercessors. Its News 
Letter goes to 5,500 subscribers, and about 4,000 
clergymen of many persuasions are among its 
members. Other ministries of healing are those 
catried on by Miss Dorothy Kerin at Burrswood, 
Kent, and the Rev. George Bennett’s Divine 
Healing Mission at Crowhurst, Sussex. 


Most Anglican diocesan bishops actively en- 
courage their clergy to take part in healing 
through prayer and the laying on of hands; one 
at least is known to have blessed recently 200 
phials of oil on a Maundy Thursday for the use 
of his parish priests at healing services. The 
Church of Scotland, particularly the Iona Com- 
munity, has an active ministry of this sort, and 
so have the Methodists, led by the Rev. Leslie 
Weatherhead. Other ministries are conducted by 
Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Baptists, and 
Quakers. 

All this activity has called into being a central 
body, known as the Churches’ Council of Heal- 
ing, originally formed by Archbishop William 
Temple. This joint body, chaired by the Bishop of 
Lichfield, includes representatives of the Church 
of England, the Church of Scotland, the Scottish 
Episcopalians, the Welsh Presbyterians, the 
Society of Friends, the Guilds of Healing, the 
BMA, the Royal Colleges of Physicians, Sur- 
geons, Obstetricians, and Nurses, the Society of 
Medical Officers of Health, and the Royal 
Medico-Psychological Association. 

But, there are doubts. Admittedly a partner- 
ship has been achieved, within the Churches’ 
Council of Healing, between ministers and doc- 
tors, yet all too often the clergy are content to 
be sleeping partners. And the medical profession 
remains sceptical of the part that the Churches 
can play. 

A special committee of the Council of the 
British Medical Association was appointed, in 
1954, to examine the whole subject of divine 
healing: its verdict was 

We can find no evidence that there is any 
type of illness cured by ‘spiritual healing’ alone 
which could not have been cured by medical 


treatment which necessarily includes considera- 
tion of environmental factors. 


The Committee agreed that as there are ‘multiple 
factors which conduce to the restoration of 
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health,’ and as ‘the emotional life of an individual 
has a direct beafing upon his physical well- 
being,’ religious ministration ‘may have an im- 
portant bearing upon the emotional and spiritual 
life of the patient and so contribute to recovery.’ 
But it left the clergy—for whose benefit the com- 
mittee had sat—in no doubt that theirs was to be 
the subsidiary role. Put bluntly, the report's 
verdict amounted to the assumption that the 
profession would provide the cure; the clergy- 
man’s task would be to speed the convalescence. 

Some clergy simply do not believe this: they 
feel that in certain circumstances cures can be 
effected by faith, or divine intervention alone. 
But the Churches have not been in the mood for a 
head-on clash with the profession; and so far, 
as a result, their healing missions have 
tended to have a rather half-hearted air. about 
them, compared to other kinds of spiritual heal- 
ing—though this does not apply to Roman 
Catholics. They accept miraculous intervention 
in illness as a part of their faith, as the numbers 
of pilgrims from this country to Lourdes and 
other such shrines attest. 


Christian Science 

Spiritual healing and Christian Science are 
two systems which have, at least superficially, 
a great deal in common. Of the two, Christian 
Science is organised much more formally as a 
Church, with a far more specific theology than 
has been developed for spiritual healing. 

Christian Scientists will never ask to become 
part of the National Health Service—despite 
the growing amount of healing work they do, 
the nursing they undertake and the nursing 
‘houses’ they are opening—because, as adherents 
of a religion that sets out to heal, they believe 
that the State ought not to regulate or interfere 
ia matters of faith. They hold that God and His 
universal love alone are ‘real,’ and that the way 
to health and healing is to bring individual 
human thinking into tune with the divine Mind. 
More thoroughgoing than any other of the 
challengers of monopoly medicine, they forswear 
every form of medicine—surgery, inoculations, 
blood transfusions and pain-killers. 

It is one of the by-laws of this Church, laid 
down by its Founder Mary Baker Eddy, that 
its members shall turn away from ‘personality 
and numbering of the people’-—in other words, 
from trust in statistics—concerning their religious 
activities: This makes it difficult to assess the 
numerical strength of Christian Science in this 
country. But there are many pointers to its re- 
cent growth. For instance, instead of the one 
Christian Science House (nursing home) with 
sixteen beds before the war, there are now four 
such Houses, with room for one hundred patients, 
established under Section 193 of the Public Health 
Act, 1936. 

‘District nursing’ services for Christian Scien- 
tists have recently been inaugurated in several 
cities to enable believers who need dressings 
changing, bed baths and similar attentions to 
be visited in their homes by women fully trained 
in Christian Science nursing; the service in 


London is currently responsible for 3,500 visits 
a year. 

Those whom the Christian Science Church 
recognises as ‘practitioners’ combine the func- 
tions of ministers of religion and of doctors. 
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There is no minimum period of training, so that 
recognition depends on the candidate’s spiritual 
development and his ability to satisfy The Chris- 
tian Science Board of Directors of his capacity 
as a healer. The technique is to effect, through 
prayer, a spiritual co-operation between the prac- 
titioner and the patient so that Divine Truth 
may be brought to bear on the ‘error’ which has 
produced a patient’s symptoms and so correct 
them. The work of the practitioners is not 
limited to healing specific sickness and emotional 
disturbance; .they spend a substantial part of 
their time in helping fellow Christian Scientists 
with preventive prayer for the warding off of epi- 
demics, degenerative diseases, nervous  break- 
downs, and so on. 

As citizens, Christian Scientists are left free 
by their Church to choose their own form of 
treatment when they are ill. Thusj:if a Christian 
Scientist who is being cared for in a Christian 
Science House asks to see a doctor, he is 
promptly taken home or removed to hospital 
out of respect for his personal-right of choice. 
Christian Scientists also insist on the most 
scrupulous observance of statute law. At the 
same time, they are sticklers for their own re- 
ligious rights. Every member in Great Britain 
receives a booklet which sets out, in the clearest 
and simplest terms, their legal rights and obliga- 
tions and the proper times when these should 
be exercised. 

This preoccupation with rights and duties ex- 
plains the seeming paradox of the Christian 
Scientist’s acceptance of many of the things 
which the NHS provides. Statute law indicates 
that failure to provide medical aid for a child 
shall be deemed to constitute neglect. Accord- 
ingly, Christian Scientists recognise they are 
under a legal obligation to call in a doctor to 
attend someone under the age of sixteen where, 
in similar circumstances, a reasonably careful 
parent, not a Christian Scientist, would do so. 
But where treatment is optional, as with vac- 
cination and immunisation, they may refuse it. 

Christian ScientfSts sometimes make use of 
spectacles and hearing aids provided by the NHS. 
Also, they may undergo dental treatment and 
may accept wheel-chairs and other aids and ap- 
pliances supplied free by the State on the 
recommendation of a hospital specialist. But 
none of these things abates, except to a small 
degree, the central teaching of the Church of 
Christ Scientist that disease is the result of 
fear, ignorance or sin, and that this is cast out 
through an intelligent understanding of God’s 
Truth. 

Christian Scientists have acquired a special 
relationship with the State which is unlike any 
other branch of fringe medicine. ‘Christian 
Science is not a species of quackery which pre- 
tends to be something it is not,’ Neville Cham- 
berlain, himself a Unitarian, said in 1927 when 
he was Minister of Health; and generally 
speaking the Establishment has allowed it a lati- 
tude which it seems reluctant to grant, say, to 
the Jehovah’s Witnesses. 

Christian Science Houses are exempt from 
the provisions of the Public Health Acts which 


‘require nursing homes to be regularly inspected 


by the medical authorities. They are, however, 
supervised by the Committee on Christian 
Science Houses which has liaison with the 
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Minister of Health. This committee is also re- 
sponsible for the preliminary training course of 
Christian Science ‘nurses’ in Britain. It appoints 
a Christian Science nurse to inspect the houses 
and report to it about their sanitary, structural 
and nursing standards. Because of this, it would 
be an offence for any nursing home outside the 
Church’s jurisdiction to describe itself as a Chris- 
tian Science House; and there is no doubt that 
if any such attempt were made, the Church, which 
is vigilant in all matters affecting it, would take 
prompt and vigorous action. 


Radiesthesia 


Radiesthesia may be described as the utilising 
of psychic powers for the diagnosis of disease, 
with the help of some mechanical apparatus. The 
principle on which it works resembles dowsing: 
just as certain people are endowed with the 
faculty of finding water with the help of a hazel 
twig, others claim to be able to diagnose 
illnesses in the same way—or with the help 
of, say, a pendulum. And just as there are some 
dowsers who claim they do not need to go to the 
place where water is to be sought—they get the 
results by working a pendulum over a map—so 
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there are diagnosticians who claim to be able to 
detect the nature of a patient’s disease by extra- 
sensory perception from nothing more substantial 
than a drop of the patient’s blood, or a letter, or 
even a thought, picked up through some gadget, 
of which the ‘Black Box’ is now the best known. 

The founder of what is today known as 
radionics was Dr. Albert Abrams (1863-1924), a 
remarkable physician who came to believe that 
the basis of disease was atomic or electronic, 
rather than molecular or cellular—and that dis- 
ease could therefore be treated by giving healthy 
radiations to neutralise the unhealthy ones. Later 
discoveries about the effects of X-rays, gamma 
rays, etc., on human tissues have shown that 
Abrams’s ideas were anything but far-fetched. 

When a BMA committee investigated the 
Abrams machine in its 1925 version, too, even 
such sceptics as Sir Thomas Horder—later Lord 
Horder—were convinced. He suggested that as 
the study of such electronic phenomena was in its 
infancy, much research would have to be done 
before they could be employed to advantage. This 
was accepted as reasonable by Abrams’s sup- 
porters: but no funds or facilities were provided 
for the research, and the report was quietly 
shelved. 


Self-Treatment 


HAVE limited: myself to dealing only with 
| organised branches of fringe medicine. 
But there is one branch of fringe medicine which 
is not organised, but which it would be absurd to 
ignore: self-treatment. By far the biggest range 
of medical treatment in use today is prescribed 
not by the profession or by any fringe group, but 
by the public for its own use. 

To find how much the public spends on pre- 
scribing for itself, outside the Health Service, is 
a formidable task. Rough estimates have been 
made that for every pound’s worth of medicine 
dispensed through NHS prescriptions, the public 
spends nearly as much again on self-prescribed 
medicine. In 1957, 228 million prescriptions were 
dispensed through the NHS at a cost of £45 
million while the public prescribed £40 million 
worth of medicaments for itself. But this is to take 
a narrow view of ‘medicine.’ Half the commodi- 
ties that the housewife puts into her shopping bag 
are bought, or at least may be bought, with their 
medicinal properties in, or at the back of, the 
mind. She may buy spinach, for example, 
because she thinks it is good for the children; 
toothpaste A because it banishes bad breath; 
shampoo B because it stops falling hair; break- 
fast food C because it contains roughage to 
conquer constipation; soft drink D for its health- 
restoring glucose . . . and so on. 

But leaving aside these supernumerary health 
aids, one has only to visit a chemist’s shop, watch 
and listen for'a while, to get some idea of the 
public’s insatiable appetite for actual medicine 
—unprescribed, paid-for-over-the-counter medi- 
cine. Aspirins, cough cures, throat lozenges, 
vitamin tablets, eye lotions, masal sprays, 
stomach powders, laxatives, slimming pills, 


nerve tonics, pep pills, tranquillisers—the list 
seems endless. 

Some of these specifics cost four, five, or even 
six times the shilling that the State would demand 


if they were obtained under a doctor’s prescrip- 
tion. No matter: people prefer to prescribe for 
themselves. Only a few have any understanding 
of the significance of their particular symptoms, 
or could distinguish between the various reme- 
dies provided; yet they happily gulp the drugs 
down, unaware that most of them have no thera- 
peutic value and that some are dangerous—such 
as aspirin—if taken at the wrong time; one in- 
vestigation, in 1958, traced a_ relationship 
between aspirin consumption and massive gastro- 
intestinal hemorrhage from peptic ulcer. But so 
voracious is the appetite for aspirin that 3,500 
tons of it are produced annually in Britain. 
Boots alone manufactures one thousand million 
aspirin tablets every year. 

To some extent, in making these purchases, 
the patient is simply by-passing the doctor for 
the convenience of both—as, for example, when 
provision is being made for first aid. But the sale 
of many drugs, tonics and medicines over the 
counter can be accounted for only by the 
assumption that patients want something they 
know they are not going to get from the Health 
Service, because their doctor either will not or 
cannot cure the symptoms from which they are 
suffering. 

This is palpably a deplorable state of affairs. 
In conclusion, therefore, I would like to reiterate 
the plea I made in Frontiers of Healing for the 
introduction of two reforms. The first would be 
the setting up of an independent Court of Health, 
appointed by Parliament, to assess the achieve- 
ments of all healers, whether qualified or not. The 
second would be the granting of permission to 
any group or individual licensed by the Court 
to be employed within the Health Service, either 
as consultant or in some auxiliary capacity. 
These reforms would, I believe, enable medicine 
to take a great step forward—and one that is 
long overdue. 
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THE ‘NEWS CHRONICLE’ 


Sir,—In your editorial survey of the death of the 
News Chronicle, it seems to me that you fail to 
emphasise one point sufficiently. You say that the 
paper failed because it fell between the two stools 
of ‘quality’ and ‘popular’ journalism. Yet for many 
this was the Chronicle’s greatest strength, and not 
something to be deplored at all. If British journalism 
has come to the point where a paper must cynically 
force itself into one of two diametrically opposed 
camps, there is something seriously wrong with its 
whole structure. 

It is this, and not mismanagement, however gross, 
that is the really vital issue raised by this tragedy.— 
Yours faithfully, RAYMOND STEDING 
51 Eversley Road, SE19 


Sim,—I feel that.I must add my voice of protest to 
no doubt the many thousands that will be made 
at the closing down of the News Chronicle. As a 
measure of protest I, for one, am going to cancel 
a daily newspaper. 

The News Chronicle was a clear-minded paper, 
whose sane editorials always preserved a sense of 
balance, whose news items put sensationalism second 
and fair, factual reporting first. But not dull report- 
ing or long, involved and rather tedious report- 
ing, such as one gets in the other non-sensational 
national papers. These papers are all very well for 
those with the time and patience to read them, but 
for a busy housewife such as myself, wishing to see 
a sane viewpoint factually and clearly represented, 
the News Chronicle was the ideal paper. I do not 
think that its closing down was ‘inevitable, and am 
sorry to “see that Mr. Grimond did not speak out 
more strongly and less resignedly about it. The loss 
of such a newspaper as this is something of a national 
tragedy, proving, as it appears to prove, how few 
people of this country preserve the sensible view- 
point. I speak not as a Liberal, but as a person who 
believes that clear thinking is essential in this 
troubled world of ours. Clear thinking as represented 
by the editorials and articles in the News Chronicle. 
—Yours faithfully, H. HINDER 
27 Berkeley Road, Westbury Park, Bristol, 6 


* 
Sm,—After the disaster, the sanctimony; and it has 
been left to the Times to point out that the News 
Chronicle has itself in its time been a ‘notable 
alligator.’ 

The News Chronicle apparently went out of busi- 
ness (apart from the nastiness visible and invisible 
which surrounded its death) because a million in 
the circulation-advertising nexus is insufficient to 
support a great national newspaper; and we have 
heard something about the ‘cock-cyed economy’ 
which creates such difficulties for newspapers to 
die of. However, less has been said about the struc- 
ture of an industry which creates papers which 
‘die of such difficulties. 

Do we in fact need a group of eight or nine 
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such dinosaurs (if I may differ from the Times) 
dominating the newspaper industry in the guise of 
a ‘national press’? And not only do we need them, 
but does the journalistic profession need them? 
(Some of them, I understand, have developed the 
dinosaurian trait of using interconnected local 
ganglia in their immense distribution systems instead 
of brains.) 

The day of the dinosaur is certainly still with us— 
witness the dropping of the name ‘Manchester’ from 
the Guardian. But countries as big and as indus- 
trialised as this one manage to get along without 
them, and the press in these countries does not 
noticeably suffer from provinciality or impotence. 
Let us, then, all hope that the next press genius 
to come along (genius, not tycoon) will leave this 
country’s press with two or three ‘nationals’ and a 
much larger number of solidly based, independent 
and lively ‘regionals’ (each distributed competitively 
over perhaps one to half a dozen counties), ensuring 
less syndicated reading for all of us, more jobs 
for journalists and perhaps a little less of the 
desperate circulation-advertising scramble out of 
which corruption and death clearly and continuously 
issue.—Y ours faithfully, RONALD VINCENT SMITH 
17 Rodney Road, New Malden, Surrey 


* 


Sm,—All former readers of the News Chronicle and 
Star and many thousands of other people will view 
the demise of these two great and unique papers 
with deep regret. 

The amount of compensation available to former 
employees must give cause for concern and the 
efforts of the Action Committee to preserve. the 
spirit of the papers and to try to publish a new 
paper with similar ideals deserve support. 

For these reasons and because of the responsi- 
bility which Liberals generally feel towards those 
who have served the papers so loyally in the past, 
the Liberal Writers’ Association has decided to give 
concrete expression to its sympathy by launching 
a public appeal for financial assistance to aid the 
employees of the two papers where such help is 
not available from other sources and to further 
the aims of the Action Committee. 

All members of the public who desire to con- 
tribute are invited to send donations to Paul Rose, 
Hon. Treasurer, Liberal Writers’ Association, 1 
Whitehall Place, SW1.—Yours faithfully, 

P. M. T. SHELDON-WILLIAMS 
Assistant Organising Secretary 
Liberal Writers’ Association 
103 Eastbourne Mews, W2 


+ 


Sm,—Doesn’t anyone read Chesterton any more? 
‘And the faith of the poor is faint and partial 
And the pride of the rich is all for sale, 
_And the chosen heralds of England’s Marshal 
Are the sandwich-men of the Daily Mail.’ 
—Yours faithfully, CHRISTOPHER DRIVER 
40 Belfield Road, Didsbury, Manchester 20 


JORDAN 


Sm,—lIt is difficult to understand why Mr. Philby 
thought of attacking an argument with the sub- 
stance of which he allegedly agrees. He is correct 
in saying that I did not mention Jordan’s phosphates 
(though not claiming to have written an economic 
analysis I might be excused this degree of licence), 
but his other objections are niggling indeed. The 
Roman amphitheatre may not be crumbling, but 
it certainly did crumble. That he heard a joke in 
Cairo which I heard in Amman does not seem to be 
an issue worthy of argument, especially when sup- 
ported with the statement that, in contrast to Jordan, 
‘the UAR is an army-backed administration of army 
officers’—sweeping in itself, given the considerable 
number of civilian members of Nasser’s cabinet. 

In criticising my allegation of police-state methods 
in Jordan, Mr. Philby writes: ‘It is profitless to 
judge the Jordanian Government by Western stan- 
dards,’ In the following paragraphs he describes 
the main street of Amman as being ‘clean by 
London standards.’ Finally, he suggests that ‘if she 
objects to exclusive clubs, like the Officers’ Sporting 
Club in Amman and the Athenzum in Pall Mall, 
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she should withdraw from the world altogether.’ Are 
the London streets and the Atheneum more suitable 
objects for comparison with Jordan than Western 


political standards, which King Hussein professes’ ® 


to imitate in his country? 

Further, I feel that there is a pretty large majority 
in the world, if not in Pall Mall or the St. George's 
Bar in Beirut, who not only object to exclusive 
clubs, but feel that it is precisely the gentlemen 


hiding in them who already have withdrawn from’ 


the world. It is all a question of one’s choice of 
world, 

The source of the information which Mr. Philby 
disputes, that an. estimated 80 per cent. of Jordan’s 
population is against the Hashemite regime, is the 
New York Times of August 30, 1960. Of course, a 
scientific survey to prove this has been impossible 
—if only for the reason that the figure may well be 
fairly accurate, and consequently the government 
would hardly permit any such survey to be made. 
That it does appear to be a ‘self-evident absurdity’ 
that 20 per cent. who are illiterate nomads could 
suppress the remaining 80 per cent. I agree, but 
it only confirms the opinion of a great many of 
those ‘highly educated, skilled and industrious’ Jor- 
danians that their State is the most absurd there is. 
Its continuing existence has less to do with the 
regime’s popularity or lack thereof than with the 
fact that it is, as Mr. Philby knows, a buffer State 
perpetuated by external conflicts. The possibility of 
an Israeli invasion is probably the major inhibitory 
factor to the revolutionaries. During the 1958 


Middle East crisis Israel reserved ‘full liberty of — 
action’ in the event of any change in the political , 


status quo in Jordan; this policy has not changed, 
and its implications, rather than an illiterate minority 
or even police rule, keep King Hussein enthroned 


and 80 per cent. of his subjects suppressed. The _ 


Nasser-Kassem feud, and ‘Free World’ support, also 


prevent Jordan from having become long ago the | 


corpse which most of its population wish it to be. 
Mr. Philby’s ‘few words of advice’ mostly attach 

themselves to irrelevancies. The spoon which caused 

ene loss of appetite Hazza Majali apparently believed 


be poisoned, not dirty, or so I supposed was‘ 


pti he passed it on; and as a matter of fact I did 


use my fingers. The air of Amman is indeed pure | 


because of its altitude, as Mr. Philby points out, 
but it is less pure at lower altitudes where the poor 
people live: and that was precisely my point. As 


for the Atheneum, since I am a woman I am not ,. 


faced with the difficult alternative, as is Mr. Philby, 
of becoming a member of the club or resigning 
from the human race.—Yours faithfully, 

SALLY BELFRAGE 
16 Talbot Square, W2 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Smr,—Y our columnists are indeed unfortunate in their 
contact with public relations. Kathleen Whitehorn 
seemed to be under the impression that we were 
solely concerned with product promotion, and now 
Cyril Ray writes of ‘the impudence of public rela- 
tions’ because he has received what is admittedly 
an extraordinary request from a particular quarter. 
This is rather like condemning the press because 
some journalists may occasionally be malicious or 
jejune. As a war correspondent Mr. Ray will doubt- 
less have pleasant memories of the co-operation of 
the Directorate of Public Relations, and I cannot 
believe that so experienced a journalist is not today 
grateful for the tireless work carried out on his 
behalf at all hours of the day and night by PR men 
in government departments, lecal authorities, in- 
dustry and elsewhere. ‘A handout is the last thing 
we think of, said a PRO recently, and certainly 
no reputable PRO would send to a newspaper or 
periodical anything which he himself did not regard 
either as hard news or of public interest. Again, Mr. 
Ray knows as well as I do the ethics of the ex- 
clusive story and of circulation areas. Bad English 
is as inexcusable in a PRO as in a journalist, but 
we are all working against the clock, since edition 


times affect us all. As for grand addresses, I was © 


always taught that news is mews wherever it comes 
from, even from Buckingham Palace, and .World 
Refugee Year wasn’t such a bad idea, was it? 
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As Director of Studies to the Institute of Public 
Relations, I can assure Mr, Ray that a professional 
attitude to the press is not treated lightly by those 
responsible for training entrants to public relations, 
and it is unlikely that he is ignorant of the relation- 
ship that has been built up over many years between 
Fleet Street and Hastings House. 

Mr. Ray should be grateful he is not living under 
Queen Anne, when he would have had his handouts 
from Defoe and have had to mend his manners. 
My student waste-paper basket used to be full of 
rejection slips, but these have now given way to 
direct mail from America with reply-paid postcards 
for posting within the US. So what?—Yours faith- 


fully, ROGER WIMBUSH 
(FIPR) 
Teddington, Middlesex 


UNILATERALISM 
Sir,—The following statement has been signed by 
over 200 university teachers and research workers, 
including sixty-three professors, readers and people 
of equivalent status. 

‘The undersigned members and supporters of the 
Labour Party wish to express their agreement with 
the policy of unilateral nuclear disarmament adopted 
by the 1960 Labour Party Conference, and believe 
that such a policy is best capable of ensuring a 
positive British contribution to the reduction of 
world tension.’ 

Among the signatories are Professors M.. Aber- 
crombie, FRS, G. A. Barnard, J. M. Cameron, C. F. 
Carter, H. D. Dickinson, P. G. ’Espinasse, D. V. 
Glass, Mrs. Ruth Glass, Professors L. Hawkes, FRS, 
P J. Hilton, L. Hogben, FRS, A. C. Lloyd, K. Muir, 
G. E. Newell, A. C. Offord, J. Pilley, Dr. Antoinette 
Pirie, Dr. N. W. Pirie, FRS, Professor C. M. Robert- 
son, Mrs. Joan Robinson, Mr. A. J. P. Taylor and 
Professor A. N. Tucker. 

Copies of the statement and the full list of signa- 
tories have been sent to Mr. Hugh Gaitskell and 
Mr. Harold Wilson.—Yours faithfully, p sqipanp 


J. H. WESTERGAARD 
] Rosecroft Avenue, NW3 


LABOUR AND MR. LEVIN 


Sir—In reply to your correspondent Mr. B. W. 
Dale I would like to point out that Glasgow's 
Labour Corporation spend annually some £3,136,000 
on housing and yet in this city the most appalling 
living conditions of any in the British Isles, if not 
in the civilised Western world, persist. 

A serious contributory cause of this shocking state 
of affairs is the fact that far too many people who 
could well afford to pay economic rents are living 
in council houses heavily subsidised by ratepayers, 
many of whom are far worse off than they are 
themselves. Many Labour councillors enjoy this 
privilege. 

The invariable reply to criticism is that it is the 
policy dictated by the City of Glasgow Labour 
Party. 

Small wonder that many people who might be 
expected to regard the Socialists as champions of 
the underdog are sadly disillusioned and have turned 
to the Liberal Party, so despised by Mr. Dale, as 
being more truly representative of the under- 
privileged classes.—Yours faithfully, J. W. LUCAS 


104 Dowanhill Street, Glasgow, W2 


EDWARD YOUNG 


Sir,—The correspondence of Edward Young (1683- 
1765), eminent man of letters and rector of St. Mary’s 
in old Welwyn, Herts, for thirty-five years, is a re- 
markable portrait of English society. Never have 
these letters been brought together, and many remain 
unpublished. I am now intent on correcting this omis- 
sion and would like to know of the existence of any 
letters still in private hands. I would be very grateful 
to hear about their existence even to the most insig- 
nificant scraps and apparently inconsequential notes. 


—Yours faithfully, HENRY PETTIT 


Professor of English Literature, 
University of Colorado 
26 Carlyle Square, SW3 
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Vitamin Pill 


By BAMBER 
You in Your Small Cor- 
ner, (Royal Court.)— 
Settled Out of Court. 
(Strand.) — This Year, 
Next Year. (Vaude- 

ville.) 
F You in Your 
Corner provided two 
triumphs at the Royal 
Court on Sunday. The 
first was Jeanne Hepple’s, 
who is undoubtedly the 
Court’s greatest find since 
Joan Plowright. She played a Cockney girl from 
Brixton who falls for, and struggles to keep, a 
West Indian student. When he’s about to leave 
for his first term at Cambridge she gives him a 
tie as a parting present. It was not his fault that 
I neither saw him take it nor open it. As she 
stood there watching him, all the conflicting 
emotions of the situation rippled together 
through her whole being—the happiness of 
giving it him, the fear that he might not like it, 
the awkwardness and yet the closeness of the 
moment, the stillness and the turmoil. It would 
take pages to analyse all that she was projecting. 
Luckily Jeanne Hepple doesn’t need to do so. 
She was giving a present to someone whom she 
loved and was afraid to lose, and that was 
enough. She was playing what she is—a creature 
as real as she is rare and as vital as all five 

vitamins. 

The other triumph was that of John Bird, the 
director. The mechanics of his production were 
thrown into ‘chaos by an elaborate set which, 
built for Cheltenham, was far too big for the 
Royal Court stage. But this didn’t obscure the 
honesty and sensitivity of his touch. The play 
contains love-scenes which are as different from 
each other as Pompadour from Monroe (a 
society girl from Cambridge intervenes in the 
second act) but in each case the details of the 
production were exactly right. From the way the 
characters moved towards an embrace down to 
the slightest movement of-a hand on a back, 
every touch helped to reveal the different realities 
under the surface. 

With a little rewriting a third triumph would 
be the author’s—Barry Reckord. His play is in 
no sense a problem play. His lovers, she with her 
white skin, he with his place at the university, 
are constantly threatened by criss-cross meshes 
of class and colour, but the play remains essen- 
tially a love-story. And the author avoids all the 
obvious clichés, both in the attitudes of his 
characters and in their crisp dialogue. It is a 
measure of the success of the writing, direction 
and performance that Margery Withers, playing 
the girl’s mother, could rattle through one of 
those ‘Well, yes, she said to me, yes, so I said 
to her, I said . . .” speeches without there being 
the slightest hint of parody. Oddly enough (since 
the author is a West Indian) the Cockney scenes 
were the most successful ones—perhaps because 
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ALAN BRIEN: 
is on holiday 
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the flamboyant West Indjan speech and ges- 
tures, admirable in themselves, seemed exag- 
gerated and artificial beside the dry London wit. 
But author and director together could put this 
right. 

The whole cast gallantly overcame their diffi- 
culties with the set, even though at times they 
had to jostle for space in a coffin-sized oblong. 
Lloyd Reckord had good moments in the very 
varied part of Dave, the West Indian, but often 
appeared self-conscious beside Miss Hepple. The 
Royal Court must surely give this play a public 
production—with virtually the same cast, the 
same director, and a less fussy set. 

Outside the Strand Theatre, above the name 
of the play, the huge words ‘COMEDY THRILLER’ 
shine out into the damp night. I always suspect 
such exactitude. It suggests that a play has been 
written to fit the enticing neon description, rather 
than the reverse—a job of theatrical: cookery in 
fact, carefully concocted from our favourite 
ingredients by managers whose henchmen have 
sat through countless performances of The 
Mousetrap with stop-watches and laugh-meters. 
Settled Out of Court turned out to be just such a 
dish. Some of the comedy was passable entertain- 
ment, but the thrills were confined to the police 
occasionally ringing the doorbell while Nigel 
Patrick, an escaped convict, verbally battered the 
witnesses from his trial into admitting perjury. 
The plot, which had at its best been loose, finally 
fell to pieces when the dénouement undid the 
few remaining firm knots. 

A different sort of planning is required for 
what one might call ‘living-room psychodrama.’ 
By this I mean those sober plays which seek out 
hitherto uncharted emotional muddles and then 
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set about presenting them between the three 
cream walls of the stage apartment. I may be 
wronging Jack Ronder by suspecting that he 
conceived This Year, Next Year in this way, but 
it was certainly more clear that his play Was 
about two sisters who couldn’t leave each other 
than why they shouldn't From his title onwards 
the answer had to be not sometime but never, 
yet it was only a series of accidents which pre- 
vented them from separating at the end of the 
play. One expected underhand plotting by the 
sister who wasn’t getting married, but there was 
no evidence ‘of it—just as the possibility of 
incestuous lesbianism was left in the air as a 


Opera 
Cani di 
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dangerous aroma for the audience to sniff at if it 
so inclined. None of this spoilt some good scenes 
and a superb performance by Brenda Bruce 
(whose only- problem was to seem unattractive 
enough) as the spinsterly sister. But the danger 
with these plays—and another typical example 
was The Wrong Side of the Park, whose heroine 
should have had treatment long before John 
Mortimer arrived on the scene to record her 
troubles—is that the playwrights have to wander 
further and further into the fringes of everyday 
reality in their search for something new. Event- 
ually they will all meet, notebooks in hand, at 
the doors of our all-too-few psychiatric wards. 


Bassetto 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


La Sonnambula, which 
opened at Covent Gar- 
den on Saturday with 
the announcement, to an 
aghast house, that Miss 
Sutherland was singing 
under the handicap of a 
heavy cold, ought to 
have been insufferable, 
deprived of its sole raison 
détre, a nightmare of 
mummified triviality; 
and I must admit that 
the alacrity with which we all sat up and took 
notice at the entry of a quartet of basset hounds 
in the final scene was a just measure of the 
dramatic interest to be found in the opera, at 
the very highest point of the plot. Mummified it 
is, even with a prima donna at full strength to 
throw a veil of glorious irrelevance over its 
inanities. The story—set, like L’Elisir d’ Amore, 
in an Alpine village square and concerned with 
the jealousies and misunderstandings which delay 
a wedding—has almost none of the wit and local 
colour and credibility of character which help 
to pass the evening in Donizetti’s work, and the 
sleepwalking which afflicts the heroine, though 
a praiseworthy variant of the usual lunacy, never 
becomes more than a transparent device to keep 
things going for three acts. 

But even last Saturday La Sonnambula justi- 
fied itself, by that priceless gift of Bellini’s 
besides which all Donizetti’s theatricality and 
Rossini’s high spirits are as sounding brass and 
a tinkling cymbal—his sad, serious, gentle, un- 
failing musicality. Music is only the beginning 
of opera, but an opera is nothing if it does not 
begin with music. Bellini always does that. There 
is heart in his most routine roulades and a vein 
of sincerity running through the silliest string 
of thirds and sixths, not to mention his famous 
power of self-perpetuating melody. La Sonnam- 
bula, to me, is the least impressive of his famous 
works (in a large theatre, at least); but it is still 
vastly more rewarding than Lucia. 

At Covent Garden it does not get the full 
Lucia_treatment, though Serafin is again there 
to preside guilefully over the musical side of 
the proceedings; there were one or two somnam- 
bulistic. passages in his conducting on Saturday 





when the ensemble went astray, but these were 
of no importance compared with his masterly 
grasp of style and spacing and his wonder- 
fully tactful accompaniment of the singers. 
Filippo Sanjust has designed conventional but 
quite agreeable sets, and some of his costumes 
are excellent, but he is no Zeffirelli, while the 
producer Enrico Medioli does not even seem to 
have heard of that great man, being content to 
handle his chorus in the incorrigible old panto- 
mime style which Zeffirelli and Visconti have 
thoroughly discredited, and to track his principals 
about the stage with that ancient abomination, 
the cupola spotlight. 

On the other hand, the resident company 
comes very well out of the evening. Jeannette 
Sinclair, as the vixenish innkeeper who fails to 
get her man, gives a clever study of meanness and 
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envy; Joseph Rouleau, sonorous of voice and 
twinkling of eye, makes splendid strides both 
as singer and as actor in the role of the genial 
deus ex machina Count Rodolfo; and the chorus, 
under Serafin’s loving hand, sings with real sen- 
sitivity. Agostino Lazzari, as the tenor, is a 
pleasant-voiced specimen of his tribe, well above 
the general level of Covent Garden importation 
—though I wish he would not prance on to 
the village square with quite such a blatantly 
spurious air of one who a moment ago was 
clearing his tubes in the wings. 


But it remained Miss Sutherland’s evening, § 


Her triumph—and the gallery was still in full 
cry when I left the theatre after her umpteenth 
recall—was partly a triumph of sheer technique, 
But the part of her voice which was affected 
most, her middle and lower registers, is in any 
case the least remarkable; her supreme achieve- 
mient—the power to produce from the mezza 
voce of a large voice apparently effortless high 


notes of perfect evenness, radiant purity and (in f 
that register) unique beauty—was substantially P 
unimpaired; and in ‘Ah non giunge,’ with the 
end in sight, she suddenly cast aside caution and 


burst out in an ecstasy of jubilation and relief, 
Dramatically, we have been here before—the 
piteous smile, the pale, lost moon-face, the. air 
of one who has just been struck by a sandbag; 
even her routine inquiry about the tenor, who 
is a few minutes late for the celebrations in 
the first scene, has to become a near-to-tears, 
heart-rending, faltering suggestion of imminent 
abandonment, more suitable to Miss Havisham 
on her wedding eve. Miss Sutherland’s sleep- 
walker, as might have been expected, is first 
cousin to Lucy of Lammermuir and Elvira in 
! Puritani. We have not yet seen the last of her 
Lucia. 


the Thing 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


London Film Festival. 
c (National Film Thea- 
tre.) — Night Heat. 
(Continentale.) — The 

Criminal. (Plaza.) 
Ir you. think the film’s 
the thing, then the Lon- 
don festival beats the 
rest. I have just sent its 
programme to a festival- 
going friend of mine, to 
show how umnecessary 
all those summer jour- 
neys are when one, to a rainy London autumn, 
pretty well covers everything..And some out- 
siders that weren’t shown at festivals anywhere. 
(Everything, of course, except the mink bikinis, 
the gondolas, the weather, the social high jinks.) 
The London Film Festival goes out and gets 
what’s made most excitement (not necessarily 
won most prizes) at the year’s other festivals, 
and a remarkable international collection it is. 
There are one or two obvious gaps—La Dolce 
Vita, for instance—but mostly these are films 
which are turning up here in any case pretty 


«Soon; and, although the festival, while open to 


the public, has been so heavily booked in advance 
that few of the public could really expect to 
stroll in, it is cheering to know (for the sake of 
the ill-organised, non-booking filmgoer) that 
most of its films will probably get commercial 
booking later. 

One of the festival films, Bolognini’s La Notte 
Brava (translated, aptly enough, into Night Heat) 


- from stories and a script by Pasolini, is already 


showing in London with an ‘X’ certificate, after 
being banned in France, of all places. Typically 
(of Pasolini), the story is violent to the point of 
self-destruction; the rather hysterical and repeti- 
tive pattern of action—thefts, fights, lovemaking, 
money-spending (as frenzied as money-getting), 
dashes on motor-bikes or in stolen car, threats, 
cajolings, a hint of homosexuality—seems all too 
familiar. What Bolognini manages is not a realis- 
tic view of Roman night-life, but isolated 
moments of great visual power, a heightened 
view of his subject. Look at the actors: prosti- 
tutes and spivs played by people as distinguished- 
looking as Antonella Lualdi, Anna Maria Fer- 
rero, Laurent Terzieff or Jean-Claude Brialy; 
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On Independent Television 
Next Wednesday at 9.35 p.m. 





The two faces of Japan 


The impact of Western influence on an Oriental way of life during 
the fifteen years since Hiroshima is highlighted in this programme. 
This impact is vividly illustrated in the stories of four Japanese — 
a fashion model, a student, a dockyard worker and a housewife. 

The economic and political position of Japan in relation to the 
United States and Communist China is discussed in interviews 
with the Japanese Prime Minister and the Leader of the Socialist 
Opposition, who was assassinated a few days after being filmed. 
The programme, which will be introduced by Tom Harrisson, an 
authority’ on the Far East, is written by Cyril Bennett and is 

directed by Peter Morley. 


ASSOCIATED-REDIFFUSION 


London’s Television, Monday to Friday 
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what a difference between these (the girls, 
especially, so obviously dressed down, so un- 
Romanly, unplebeianly slim!) and _ Fellini’s 
spiritual down and outs. 


La Notte Brava, like so many films these days, 
uses French and Italian actors together, swapping 
nationalities and—though in theory I disapprove 
—doing so pretty successfully. For a film of this 
kind, perhaps in fact for people of this kind, 
there is now an international face, like the 
international uniforms—jeans, leather jackets, 
dark glasses, etc.—and haircuts recognisable all 
round the world. France and Italy are best 
represented at the festival, and even in the most 
‘national’-looking Franco-Italian productions 
there is this interchange of ac!ors’ nationalities. 


The festival started with the Berlin prize- 
winner, described as the first new wave comedy, 
Philippe de Broca’s Les Jeux de | Amour (trans- 
lated as Playing at Love, which fits well with the 
film’s tone), which has charm and a fast and 
furious (sometimes almost balletic) style, and 
embodies a very contemporary form of craziness 
in its hero (Jean-Pierre Cassel, one of those 
weasel-faced French heroes, small and glum, so 
much in vogue today), whose high spirits amount 
almost to St. Vitus’s dance. From France again 
comes what is perhaps the most eagerly awaited 
of the lot, ‘Truffaut’s second film after Les 400 
Coups, Tirez sur le Pianiste (pleasantly turned 
into Kindly Shoot the Piano-player), an extra- 
ordinary hodgepodge of brilliance and dis- 
appointment, confusing to the point of anarchy, 
funny to the point of tears, about—well, that 
would take too long. Aznavour (the weasel-faced 
_ to end all weasels) is the piano-player and the 
whole thing seems to add up to a collection of 
snippets, dreamlike, often surrealist, intensely 
cinematic, and sometimes run backwards through 
the projector. Maybe another visit will clear 
things up a bit. Beside this the other Ffench entry 
that I have seen, Peter Brook’s Moderato 
Cantabile, from a novel by Marguerite Duras, 
is (stylistically at least) plain sailing, a slow, 
haunting, at times almost motionless film about 
intense subterranean feelings in a small riverside 
town, to my mind most satisfactorily stylised; 
with a magnificent performance from Jeanne 
Moreau, who seems (unlike her usual self) quite 
unsinister. 

From Czechoslovakia comes Jiri Weiss’s 
Romeo, Juliet and Darkness (first prize at San 
Sebastian), a war story about a schoolboy’s efforts 
to save a Jewish girl, a moving film because of 
its spirit and its acting, but stylistically rather 
obvious and repetitive; and from the States, so 
far, I have seen Irving Lerner’s Studs Lonigan, 
from the novel about Irish Catholic Chicago in 
the Twenties, and a young near-hoodlum and his 
gang, an intensely ambitious film that shows 
chaos with Lerner’s habitual polish and delibera- 
tion, and (with its new faces) really manages to 
show something of a young man’s spiritual pro- 
gress across a decade. : 

The Criminal (‘X’ certificate) is a British film 
with a complete lack of British-film cosiness, 
and the uncompromising straightness and hard- 
ness of eye and technique we so badly need to 
balance the national woolliness (of eye and tech- 
_ Mique) so apparent in most of our local efforts. 

With an American director, Joseph Losey, this 
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isn’t perhaps so surprising as if (say) Asquith 
were suddenly to turn a new eye on us. The 
Criminal, as you might suppose, is about a crook, 
but its basic subject is prison life, gang life, 
criminal morality and attitudes, and the outside 
attitudes towards it all. Prison, it shows, is from 
the criminal’s point of view just like the world 
outside only more so, everything claustrophobi- 
cally intensified, loyalties, hatreds, obsessions, 
power cults. Gang life flourishes, gang chiefs 
command, subordinates obey or are punished if 
they don’t. Outside authority has no power over 
this terrible inside machinery; liberal governor 
and brutal warder are equally ineffective, equally 
uninterested, in dealing with the power of those 
who hold it. There’s a terrifying air of com- 
plicity, of inescapable authority, a sort of Mafia 
atmosphere that suggests you can never, once 
in, get away from the criminal set-up, and makes 
you wonder how on earth the non-professional 
manages to keep going at all in gaol. 

But daily life goes on, as in the world outside, 
and in a strange way the criminals remain people 
first and criminals second, in spite of the criminal 


Television 


Vintage 


By PETER 


THERE is really a remark- 
able amount of quality in 


TV drama, but it needs « 


a play like Giraudoux’s 
Tiger at the Gates 
(Granada) to remind us 
what top quality is, like 
a bottle of vintage claret 
after a long time with no 
drink but beer. Since it 
was written in 1935 there 
have been so many plays 
trying to copy the pattern 
(classic legend offering modern parallel) that one 
gasps at the reminder of the original's total 
superiority. 

Technically it is an amazing feat: to throw 
away your highest card at the very beginning, 
with Andromache’s happy outburst, ‘There will 
be no Trojan War!’ And then, having allowed 
that subsequent proceedings must arrive at the 
foregone conclusion, because of course there 
will be’a Trojan War, Giraudoux none the 
less manages to work up a tremendous sus- 
pense. 

The action turns mainly on Hector, the war- 
rior returning wko does not wish to go to war 
again, and so wants to give back the recently- 
abducted Helen to the Greeks. Hector requires 
an actor able to be at once heroic and anti- 
heroic—Jouvet must have been marvellously 
right in the first production, and Sir Michael 
Redgrave caught exactly this note on our stage. 
Keith Michell the other night looked striking 
enough, but the sardonic touch was missed. That 
wonderful line, for instance, when he inquires of 
Paris whether he eloped with Helen ‘in the usual 
manner of such seducers, on horseback, leaving a 
pile of manure beneath her window?’ quite lost 
its sharp and bitter point. 
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framework of their lives. Those we see in the 
film, all being either Irish or vaguely Mediter. 
ranean, are Catholics, and religion keeps crop. 
ping up, in a casual and lifelike way. After a 
fight the defeated tough unhooks a crucifix from 


the wall to pack up and go; mass is a recognised © 


occasion for meetings and plots, yet you don’t 
get a feeling of cynicism; rather of it still being 
a part of the men’s lives, as happens in outside 
life among less exotic sinners. Stanley Baker ix 
Banion, a thick-necked, terrible character but an 


undeveloped one; Patrick Magee is superb asf 


the warder wholly involved in prison morality, F 


undistinguishable from his men but a lot more 
hateful; and Gregoire Aslan, of the unforgettable 
face and. chameleon performance, is the liberal 
governor who can’t get remotely near the sort of 
violence he meets, doesn’t see it and perhaps 


doesn’t dare to admit it. Plenty of things in this § 


explosive but beautifully controlled film may 


‘affect filmgoers the same way: it’s so much more [ 
than a routine piece of Stanley Baker toughery, § 
but may be regarded (with a shudder at its sub- [ 


ject) as just that; which would be a great pity. 


Classic 


FORSTER 


But probably this is part of the larger issue of | 


Giraudoux’s style, that unique blending of the 
comic and cruel, the lapidary and poetic, the style 
which in France has always been recognised as 
his principal glory. It does not translate easily, 
even with Christopher Fry to do the job, and he 
has succeeded here only with big stars like the 
Lunts or Redgrave to draw crowds. Also in 
France he had the. inestimable advantage of 
writing for and working with the great Jouvet 
company. Granada’s production on Tuesday was 
reasonably effective and well photographed, de- 
spite a set which made Troy seem to be a half- 
finished office block, with actors forced to walk 
along girders like bricklayers, and a Ulysses, in 


that admirable and neglected young actor Charles 


Gray, who was too young, too much a sharp, 
tough graduate from Staff College, too little the 
wily Greek: again, imagine Pierre Renoir in the 
original. 

Even so, a good deal of the quality came 
through. Nobody, least of all Giraudoux, would 
pretend there is original thought in saying that 
war is both exhilarating and terrible, or that 
statesmen are blind when not stupid. What 
matters is the treatment—the textual wrangling 


‘among Trojan elders (how often that has been 


tried less successfully: but Giraudoux, a diplo- 
mat himself, knew exactly how to make his points 
pointedly, and they are all the more poignant in 
that he was writing the year before Hitler re- 
occupied the Rhine). And there are the touches 
of genius like Helen's vision of Troy’s fall, and 
the final curtain-fall discovery of her kissing 
young Troilus behind the gates of war as they 
open afresh. Again, it is the style. As I began 
by remarking, we have a number of bright new 
playwrights writing for TV, but I wish one of 
them had a style even remotely comparable to 
this. 
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ORD CURZON was Viceroy of India before he 

was forty, a member of Lloyd George’s War 
Cabinet throughout its life, and Foreign Secre- 
tary during the post-1918 aftermath. When 
Bonar Law died in 1922 he came about as near 
to the premiership as Mr. Butler did in 1957. He 
was born the eldest son of a clergyman-peer who 
had an old title and a fine Derbyshire mansion, 
but no great fortune. By concentrating~ his 
marital thoughts upon rich Americans, however 
—he married one in 1895 and another in 1917, 
Curzon was able to give himself the income and 
the pattern of life, if not quite the financial 
stability, of a major magnate. Judged by the 
number of houses which he occupied he was at 
least as well-qualified for the dukedom which he 
hoped would follow as for the marquisate which 
he actually received in 1921. In addition to all 
this, his curious mixture of grandeur and 
eccentricity made him a considerable legend in 
his lifetime, though not a very popular one. 

Yet Lord Curzon’s life would be accounted by 
of most to be a failure—certainly by the author of 
he the new biography,* and probably by Lord 
le Curzon himself. Mr. Leonard Mosley, to sus- 
tain this view of failure, provides us with a series 
of harrowing pictures of Curzon at the end of 
his life, racked by pain, effectively deserted by 
his second wife, still working almost all the time 
and pouring out a relentless flood of letters, but 
in nursing his old grievances too, blaming Balfour 
of and Baldwin and the King and everyone who 
ot he felt had been in any way responsible for 
his supersession, and alternating between moods 
of noble resignation and abject self-pity. 

Mr. Mosley is an exponent of what can best be 
described as the clinical school of biography. 

The time has gone by when a statesman can 
be judged simply by what the people saw of him 
from the facade he presented to the public. What 
was going on behind the calm and majestic 
exterior? When he made his great decisions, how 
was he feeling—physically? And what state was 
he in—mentally and emotionally? It is from this 
standpoint that this book has been written. 


That being so, it is not, I suppose, surprising 
that Curzon’s public and private actions— 
but particularly the latter—should be subject 
to examination under a somewhat sharper 
light than is usual in biography. We are given 
frequent details of his financial disputes with 
his daughter Cynthia, who was Sir Oswald 
Mosley’s first wife, of the rapid decline of his 
relations with his second wife, and of his earlier 
affair with Elinor Glyn. The account of this last 
relationship concludes with an extract from a 
letter which Curzon wrote to his second wife 
shortly before their marriage, and with Mr. 
Mosley’s comment upon it: 
‘While you are away, Gracie, you need have 
no fear that I shall have thought, wish, fancy, 
or hope for anyone but you. My life will be one 
of willing solicitude, with a good deal of hard 
work, until you comé back; and then I shall be 
yours, and you mine, and the sun will be shining 


* Curzon. By Leonard Mosley. (Longmans, 30s.) 
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Magnifico 


By ROY JENKINS 


in the heavens. . . .. He wrote this twenty-four 
hours after spending a weekend with Elinor 
Glyn at Montacute. 

Is this degree of personal revelation desirable? 
No doubt many people would answer with a firm 
negative. But my feeling is that objection should 
be taken, if at all, not to the information with 
which Mr. Mosley provides us, but to the almost 
total lack of sympathy with which he presents it. 
A biographer should not be a sycophant, but Mr. 
Mosley is in danger of avoiding this fault by an 
excessively wide margin. He presumably thinks 
Curzon was a considerable figure as he has chosen 
to write about him. Yet he shows little respect 
for his intellect and little liking for his character. 
His most characteristic comment on Curzon’s 
views, actions or behaviour is a rather patronising 
sneer. And this is sometimes an obfuscating as 
well as an unattractive approach. But it does not 
prevent him telling us a great deal that is new 
about his subject. The clinical method has some 
advantages. Mr. Mosley is never dull, and only 
rarely is he misleading. Despite his obvious desire 
to produce a book which makes a good news- 
paper serial, he rarely wanders far from the facts. 
He uses them as a foundation upon which to 
build a new picture of his subject, but he does 
not often allow us to see them with the naked 
eye. Dates are few and far between, and Mr. 
Mosley often rises grandly above (or quietly by- 
passes) political events of primary importance in 
Curzon’s life. The main reason for this, I sus- 
pect, is that Mr. Mosley is not very interested in 
politics. It may be that his own political informa- 
tion is far greater than he thinks worth impart- 
ing, but occasionally he makes us wonder: is he 
using his information with a remarkable economy 
or is he just writing about Lord Curzon and his 
times because he obtained the exclusive run of a 


remarkable collection of papers? Sentences like | 


his categorisation of the mourners at his subject’s 
funeral make us suspect the latter. “Two of .the 
pall-bearers represented the Old Order from 
which he had come,’ Mr. Mosley writes, “—Lord 
Salisbury and Lord Oxford. But the weight of the 
coffin was borne by the new men who had taken 
over — Churchill, Birkenhead, Stanley Baldwin 
and Ramsay Macdonald.’ At times, also, his 
desire for dramatic effect gets the better of him. 
Peace at last? Peace on Chanak? Peace in the 
Cabinet? It certainly seemed like it. Curzon 
and his colleagues beamed at each other like 
one great happy family. But their lips soon 
curled back into the accustomed snarls of anger 
and suspicion. 
But this is exceptional. For the most part he 
gives the impression of knowing his background 
intimately and of using his material with con- 
siderable skill. 

Yet his central view of Curzon seems to me to 
be mistaken. He believes that Curzon failed 
because he was an anachronism, because he was 
stranded on the shore of democratic politics like 
some vast whale left by the receding tide of 
aristocratic influence; and he sees him as the last 
example of a line of political grandees. But this 
was not the essence of Curzon. Anecdotally, he 
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was the captain of the magnificos’ team, 
though perhaps his best performance in this field 
is not reported in Mr. Mosley’s book. ‘It was a 
ghastly failure,’ Curzon said when persuaded in 
the Twenties to try the experiment of a journey 
on a London bus. ‘I mounted the omnibus, told 
the fellow to take me to Carlton House Terrace, 
and he refused.’ But I doubt if he took this side 
of himself too seriously. There was often an 
element of self-mockery, for which Mr. Mosley 
makes insufficient allowance, even though he 
records that Curzon wrote of himself in 1924, ‘I 
look more like a butler than ever, and if I do 
leave the Government I am sure I can always 
get myself a good position.’ 

The central fact about Curzon was that he was 
an intellectual, convinced throughout his life 
that it was his duty to use his brain in unremitting 
competitive toil; and he combined this with a 
persistent and sometimes abject ambition. It was 
inconceivable that the country did not need the 
service of his intellect in posts of the highest 
importance. It was therefore necessary that he 
shoukd subordinate his views, his dignity, his 
personal dislikes in order to serve in any Govern- 
ment which would have him. Certainly after he 
ceased to be Viceroy he was always willing to 
make any accommodation for office. In two 
respects, therefore, a picture of his standing out 
as the last bastion of aristocratic politics is 
distorted. In the first place he was much too 
clever and intellectually self-conscious to be at all 
representative of an old order. Lord Derby in his 
own generation and Lord Hartington in an earlier 
one were far more typical. Secondly (as Mr. 
Mosley is fully aware) he was far too much of a 
compromiser to be a bastion of anything. He 
failed in his ultimate ambitions not because he 
was a peer, or had five houses, or stood for an 
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THE ANTHILL 
SUZANNE LABIN 


A leading French intellectual exam- 
ines the human condition in Red 
China today. Her material has been 
constructed from the testimonies of 
the millions of refugees in Hong 
Kong, from men and women of all 
ages, of all social classes, doing all 
kinds of jobs. 


4 November 37s. 6d. 


STALINIST RULE 
IN THE UKRAINE 
HRYHORY KOSTIUK 


A factual, detailed account of the 
Stalinist repression of the Ukrainian 
people in the bloody decade from 
1929 - 1939. 


10 November 30s. 


LORD ELDON’S 
ANECDOTE BOOK 


The famous collection of anecdotes 
written by Lord Eldon. This is the 
first time that the complete collection 
has been published. 


10 November 25s. 


HOOLHOUSE 
RUPERT FURNEAUX 


This is the second volume in the 
Crime Documentaries series. It deals 
with a murder case in County 
Durham, and raises the vital ques- 
tion of whether there may have been 
a miscarriage of justice. 


4 November 18s. 6d. 


AGROSS THE 


ATLANTIC 


LAURENCE WEBLEY 


Eye-witness accounts, public archives 
and contemporary newspapers have 
been used to describe the trials or 


legal enquiries which were the cul- 
mination of eight noteworthy and 
comparable events in the histories of 
the United States and Great Britain. 


30 November 


18s. 6d. 
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out-of-date way of life, but because he tried too 
hard, and had bad judgment about when to give 
way and when to stand and fight. And these are 
faults which in any period and whatever the 
background of the man concerned are usually 
an effective bar to 10 Downing Street. 


In Time of Sickness 


Permanent Red. By John Berger. (Methuen, 16s.) 


His Marxist commitment and his fearless and 
enthusiastic temperament set John Berger in a 
class apart among English art critics. No one else 
in England can raise the last questions of 
evaluation without a blush or an ahem; no one 
else can say as he can in a sentence what it is 
that he is looking for: “The question I ask is: 
Does this work help or encourage men to know 
and claim their social rights?’ At the same time 
his responses are rich and positive and he has 
an extraordinary talent for rationalising them 
and reconstructing them in fluent and emotive 
prose. Over the last ten years he has been one 
of the few constants in a confused and self- 
conscious situation and has provided a point of 
crientation which has helped to form dozens of 
young artists, not least those who would reject 
every article in his faith. 

But it has not been his steadiness that has 
made him so interesting to follow: but rather his 
struggle for that steadiness. There have been 
dichotomies all along between his longing for a 
systematic statement of values, a law, and the 
anarchic impulses of his heart. (One sees every 
critic in the likeness of a certain work of art: 
I think of Berger lodged in a late bronze of 
Lipchitz.) He has never quite been able to iron 
out the stress between how he would like to 
account for all works of art and how these works, 
individually, make him feel. No doubt a fellow 
Marxist would tell him that he is still comprom- 
ised by bourgeois subjectivity—but the fact is 
that if this internal stress were not reflected in his 
writing it would be unreadable. 


Permanent Red is a collection of articles which 
have been selected to give an exact and economi- 
cal picture of his present position. Western cul- 
ture is sick unto death and first among the 
symptoms is the alienation of its artists. Art has 
reached the limit of subjectivity. Society’s substi- 
tute for understanding is a vile trade in art in 
which works and lives are used for sensational 


*delectation, venal speculation, kicks. How is the 


critic to operate in this set-up? To place himself 
outside it, cutting himself off from the efforts of 
the artists themselves, the very people with whom 
he would most wish to identify? Or to sympathise 
with the imaginative plight of the artists and thus 
to place himself in a position where criticism is 
no longer possible except as an expression of 
taste? One knows that the two alternatives are 
tremendously real to Berger; but, he says, no 
reconciliation is possible between them. “You are 
demanding that the critic is simultaneously in 
one place (in X’s imagination) and everywhere 
(in history). You are casting him for the role 
of God. . . . Proper criticism is more modest. 
First you must answer the question: What can 
art serve here and now?’ But this does not mean 
that works must be judged as propaganda, which 
is irrelevant to art; it means that they are judged 
in terms of the artist’s way of looking at the 
world. ‘A style can never be criticised as such; it 
can only be criticised in relation to what the 
artist is intending to communicate.’ From this 
position Berger looks at contemporary painting 
first in terms of the milieu, then in terms of the 
ways in which certain artists have functioned in 
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it. A chapter called ‘Artists defeated by the 
difficulties’ contains studies of Gabo, Klee, 
Dubuffet, Richier, Bratby and Pollock. The 
article on Pollock is perhaps the finest piece of 
interpretative criticism that he has written and 
shows at its most convincing Berger’s flair for 
dramatising an artist’s character and isolating it 
against a grand historical backdrop. ‘Artists who 
struggle’ are those whom Berger recognises ay 
pitting themselves against the tide, those who 


try to connect: Moore, Roberts, Bomberg, Her.j 


man, Ten Holt, Auerbach. The later essays are 
concerned with a wider sweep in time, and 
it is here that one understands most clearly the 
sort of solution that he is working towards in 
his search for values. He has looked back over 
twentieth-century art to see how far what was 
revolutionary artistically was to be reconciled 
with what was revolutionary politically. He finds 
the key in cubism where for the first time rela- 
tionships, processes, the functioning of con- 
sciousness in time and space were treated objec- 
tively. With cubism, he says, ‘the artist .., 
became his own subject, not in any subjective 
or egocentric manner but as a result of his con- 
sidering himself and the functioning of his own 
senses as an integral part of the Nature he was 
studying.’ And elsewhere, ‘human consciousness 
was their arena as well as their tool. But they 
were almost unique in modern art in that they 
believed that this consciousness could be cop- 
sidered rationally, not, as all romantics believe, 
just suffered.” Modern art went off the rails at 
the very point, after 1917, at which artists funked 
following up the political implications of this 
way of looking at the world; so cubism was left 
sealed off in subjectivity, dropping its external 
references as the years went by. 

These later studies of Matisse, Gris, Lipchitz, 
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Leger, Zadkine, Picasso, yield a critique far 
more subtle and inclusive than any crude doctrine 
of Social Realism, and it is one which is much 
nearer to the common experience of modern art. 
However, it is not in the end satisfying. Whether 
this is because his arguments have had to be 
crammed into the confined space of a weekly 
column or whether the argument is itself over- 
simple I cannot be sure. The fact is that there 
is too much here of hindsight, of knowing what 
the answer is supposed to be before doing the 
sum, a sort of critical cribbing. I remarked above 
on Berger’s talent for rationalising and making 
intelligible his experience in front of works of 
art. For example, he is able to tell the story of 
looking at a Matisse sculpture as though he were 
recounting a particularly vivid dream: the 
physical exploration of the form, the incidents 
and surprises, rounding a corner or looking back 
over the ground covered, the recollections, the 
fantasies, the adventures on the way. But these 
descriptions, marvellous though they are as 
parables of art appreciation, are still the product 
of the literary imagination. They don’t bring one 
closer to the work, although one comes very close 
indeed to the man writing up a story and calcu- 
lating his effects so as to bring himself and his 
readers to a predetermined point. The experience 
itself is not treated objectively; it is rationalised 
prematurely to give it a dramatic structure. 
This book is a milestone in Berger’s search for 
a real resting point in his internal tug-of-war. 
Already one longs to follow him on the next 
stage, particularly if he will allow himself a more 
extended examination of the artists who are 
nearest to him. There are few enough people 
writing about art who are prepared to shoulder 
his sort of load 
ANDREW FORGE 
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Evelyn Waugh 


‘I am dazzled by The Bachelors. It is the cleverest and 
_—_ elegant of all Miss Spark’s clever and elegant 
ks.” 


John Davenport (Observer) 

‘In essence this is a profoundly serious novel about the 
human condition as revealed in the lives of some 
London bachelors. Miss Spark is an artist, and puts us 
all in her debt.’ 

Paul Scott (Books and Bookmen) 

‘Miss Spark has done more outstanding work in a short 
space of time than any living writer.’ 

Walter Allen (New Statesman) 

‘Her admirably elegant comic art.’ 

David Holloway (Daily Telegraph) 

‘Her ear for dialogue is superb.” 


MACMILLAN 
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What Mad Universe 


Don’t Tell Alfred. By Nancy Mitford. (Hamish 
Hamilton, 15s.) 


UNLIKE much science fiction, this story has no 
discernible moral or satirical purpose, and its 
highly original brand of anti-comedy—the use 
of situations and characters that bear all the 
marks of the comic except that of inducing 
laughter—will prove too subtle for some tastes. 
A few, indeed. may miss the point of Don’t Tell 
Alfred so thoroughly as to conclude that they 
are reading nothing more than a bit of upper- 
class chinwag about embassy life in Paris and 
the opportunities there offered for the pursuit 
of whim. The least familiarity, however, with 
such H. G. Wells classics as ‘The Plattner Story,’ 
not to mention modern equivalents like Fredric 
Brown’s What Mad Universe, suffices to establish 
that what we have here belongs to a well- 
established sub-category of the genre, that which 
replaces the more customary leap into the 
future with a sidestep into a parallel time-path, 
or alternate probability. Miss Mitford has under- 
taken to explore one of the infinite number of 
worlds co-existent with our own. 

We are presented, accordingly, with that mix- 
ture of the familiar and the unfamiliar which 
typifies the mode. France and Great Britain still 
conduct bitter mutual quarrels, but the one here 
featured concerns the ownership of three rocks 
submerged at high tide: this is one of the author’s 
more overt clues to her purpose. The size and 
number of diplomatic groups have grown to the 
point where not only have the Channel Islands 
attained full ambassadorial representation in 
Paris (another overt clue), but the city itself 
‘now’ consists almost entirely of embassies, with 
a few fashionable restaurants, ancient buildings 
and railway stations thrown in as_ token 
verisimilitude. Diplomatic Man, we recognise 
with an authentic shudder, has swallowed up his 
brethren (compare the triumph of Advertising 
Man in Pohl and Kornbluth’s The Space 
Merchants), and life in Miss Mitford’s ‘mad 
universe’ comprises a chain of dinner parties 
linked by various pseudo-intrigues and popu- 
lated exclusively, apart from a Zen Buddhist 
and a pop singer in white leather inserted with 
brilliant incongruity and fantasy, by French, 
British and Franco-British aristocrats on the 
one hand, and psychotic Americans on the other. 


It is in her account of America and Americans 
that the sweep of the author’s invention is at its 
boldest. Strong archaic elements—archaic, that 
is to say, in terms of our own world—are com- 
bined with visions of a putative future that make 
Brave New World read like a piece of grim 
documentary realism. Thus the slogan of ‘get 
rich quick’ and the pronunciation of ‘Europe’ as 
“Yurrup’ recall, if anything, our own 1920s— 
another pleasing touch of period fantasy puts 
the nouns ‘motor’ and ‘luncheon-time’ into 
British mouths—while the American population 
of Paris, so far from being the heterogeneous 
crowd of students, bums, tourists, expatriates, 
academics, journalists and so on that we our- 
selves know, has become a single group typified 
by the possession of enormous ‘motors’ and, by a 
daring inversion, an obsessive concern not to 
lose its American accent. At home in the United 
States the position is far graver, far more Poe- 
like in its apocalyptic delirium or, rather, more 
like Ray Bradbury, whose Fahrenheit 451 Miss 
Mitford has evidently read with profit. In this 
nightmare vision, every American is ‘mad and 
ill and frightened . . . dreadfully fidgety .. . 
dreadfully unhappy.’ And yet so cunningly 
diversified is this picture that even at this point, 
at this peak of fanciful elaboration, archaic 
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features are to be found: the American notion 
that ‘art and music are only to be found in 
Yurrup,’ for instance, which takes us well back 
before 1939, or the final masterly, disconcerting 
touch whereby the invention of Bourbon 
whiskey is so recent that the author pretends to 
think its nature needs explaining. 

I have said enough, I hope, to indicate the 
new position which Miss Mitford has carved out 
for herself, her fitness to appear in the pages of 
Astounding Science Fiction alongside such 
masters as A. E. van Vogt, L. Sprague de Camp 
and Algis Budrys. Even more appropriately, 
perhaps, her book invites comparison, in the 
darkness of its mood, its horrified rejection of 
reality, with the pessimistic vagaries of Nineteen 
Eighty-Four. 

KINGSLEY AMIS 


Out of Hiding 


Trumpets from the Steep. By Diana Cooper. 
(Hart-Davis, 25s.) 


Tue third, final volume of Lady Diana’s memoirs 
covers the last war. Her husband’s resignation 
over Chamberlain’s truckling to Hitler put him 
out of a job, so he spent the phoney war lectur- 
ing in the States. With Churchill in, Duff Cooper 
became successively Minister of Information, a 
roving Minister in charge of the Eastern war, and 
Ambassador to France. Reading the first volume 
I thought incredulously that this was the same 
First World War that my father fought in and 
talked of so bitterly: the difference in atmosphere 
was that between Rupert Brooke and Wilfred 
Owen. The second made me reflect on the impli- 
cations of the fact that while I had never met 
anyone for whom the Twenties and Thirties were 
not the arena for the contest between Fascism 
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and Communism, Lady Diana mentioned the 
Spanish War once, obliquely; Russia as a jolly 
place for a possible holiday; and the General 
Strike as, I suppose, one might expect. Similarly, 
the last war, ‘experienced at top level with 
Winston, Max and Duff, is not the war most 
of us would recognise. Yet while the shape of 
this book is dictated by her husband’s work, and 
her loyalty to it, the emotional heart lies else- 
where. Her writing has always suggested that 
someone was trying desperately to get out from 
behind the roles of actress, famous beauty, and 
Tory wife; and this volume, the worst from a 
literary point of view, is the best because a 
woman walks away here from the spotlights, hap- 
piest and most herself in intimacy. Her opinions 
about top people and politics have always been 
what were lying around in the drawer she 
was born into; her gossip about theatre, parties, 
‘larks’ and fashionable artists—the expression 
of the public woman and the society woman, has 
sounded, increasingly, like a hectic chattering of 
violins over a deepening ground note, the growth 
of a painful, ironical, personal vision. Her style, 
light, accurate, sometimes frivolous, sometimes 
sentimental, formerly fitted what she had to 
say, spoilt by moments of affectation or pom- 
posity. The style has broken down, and if the 
object of a memoir is to show how a person, 
rather than how a set, sees things, it is the better 
for it. 

She can be perfunctory, out of an admitted 
impatience with the task, or dip her pen into that 
purple ink used by Winston Churchill at his 
worst. ‘Black doom was retreating and the Powers 
of Light ever on the march, scattering the enemy 
before them,’ was written by a rhetorical Anon, 
a very different person from that who scribbled: 
‘Duff's fiftieth birthday. He never groans at the 
passage of time. I can’t think why.’ Or: ‘I saw 
the Pope carried shoulder high through two 
throngs of Allied soldiers, blackamoors, Poles 
and ordinaries, and he touched 1 per cent. of 
the rosaries held up to him.’ Or, ‘No sign of the 
war in Paris, no delays or substitutes. Heavy, 
meaty and buttery meals in abundance. The 
Government fell with a thud as we arrived.’ These 
bits, and all the good things, are from letters. 
Her friend ‘Conrad said back in volume two, 
startled out of his usual restraint into exclama- 
tion by a particularly brilliant piece of intimate 
reportage: “You are a great letter writer, Diana!’ 
He was right. One feels he always was. His per- 
sonality, dry, tender, civilised, warmed the second 
volume and it lights up this one. When he died 
at the end of the war, and she added his name, 
with her particular brand of painful fortitude, to 
the roll-call of her dead that she makes more 
and more often, the book seems to reach its 
natural end. It occurs to me, not for the first 


time, that the generation which grew up to expect |, 


that people weren’t going to be killed were alto- 
gether healthier than our lot. There is always a 
note of shocked surprise behind the elegiac tolling 
of Diana Cooper’s bell; but I don’t think we are 
shocked or surprised; death is built into our 
nerves. 

Perhaps, too, that fabulous’ childhood 
accounted for the zestful enjoyment which was 
always her gift and still shows in this volume, 
whenever lulls in official responsibility gave her 
a chance to live as she wanted, in her country 
cottage, farming under the tutelage of Conrad 
Russell. This happiness ended when she became 
ambassadress. She exclaims, histrionically, for 
the reader, ‘Are my alarums and excursions never 
to end?’; but writes privately: ‘I lie awake with 
galloping out-of-hand thoughts, some niggling 
ones about ash-trays, others about British prestige 


and Duff's dignity.’ This when she was coping, 
exuberantly, with chaos and squalor in Algiers. 
She is a great coper; enjoys difficulties and the 
unorthodox; hates protocol and red-tape; and 
the buoyant note of her description of life in 
Algiers changes to one of strain when she 
describes life in the properly appointed Paris 
Embassy. It is on a strained note the memoir 
ends, because she chooses a formal, over-literary 
style for the farewell, which can’t express the 
tough, stoical person she has become. 


DORIS LESSING 


Beloved Backwardness 


WHILE we never cease to worry about ‘backward’ 
peoples we are never so well pleased as when 
we hear of a tribe or country that has eluded our 
passion for reform and remained uncompromis- 
ingly primitive. So no doubt others will get as 
much pleasure as I did from Guy Piazzini’s The 
Children of Lilith (Hodder and Stoughton, 21s., 
suavely translated by Peter Green), which records 
a visit to the very ends of time. Piazzini and his 
friends set out to examine the head-hunting 
Dyaks of interior Borneo and also, if they could 
find them, the even more elementary Punan— 
these latter being nomadic forest hunters whose 
pattern of life would have been thought unpro- 
gressive in the Stone Age. On the way to Borneo 


the expedition called at some small islands off the: 
Flores where, by way of aperitif, they could?! 


observe the antics of the ‘dragons’—giant lizards 
ten feet in length, carnivorous, cantankerous and 


cowardly, thought to have survived from the: ! 


Jurassic Era. My only complaint about this book 
is that the giant lizards prove so fascinating under 
Piazzini’s investigation that the head-hunters 
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come as something of an anti-climax. The 
trouble is, of course, that unlike the dragons the 
Dyaks are being got at, however slowly, by 
civilisation. Piazzini, proceeding inland up the 
River Kayan, lets out wail upon wail of protest 
at the trading posts and missions (spoiling every- 
thing as usual) and was not too pleased, I thought, 
(and ‘neither was I) to find that hunting for live 
heads has lapsed and that religious ceremonies 
are howadays conducted with the aid of a few 
shrunken and much-loaned bits and pieces left 
over from the good old days. The Punan prove 
slightly better value; they are too elusive for the 
most persistent priest and Piazzini himself only 
came up with them by accident. But it seems they 
are'in- decline and have lost the will to live on: 
getting bored, one imagines, because the Dyaks 
no longer chase them for their heads. 

K’tut Tantri (Revolt in Paradise, Heinemann, 
2ls,) takes us into much the same part of the 
world—to Bali; but she is greatly concerned 
with the events of our own day. A British woman, 
of Manx extraction, she tells how she arrived in 
the early Thirties, having given up a good job in 
Hollywood and determined to ‘live native,’ how 
the;,Dutch disapproved, how she became, the 
adopted daughter of a Rajah (hence her name); 
andchow she opened a hotel on a ,shoe string 
and,there entertained the Duff Coopers amidst 
theeenewed complaint of the Dutch. Came the 
wag,-and |K’tut Tantri was tortured by the 
Japanese: came the peace, and she threw. in her 
lot with the Indonesian Independence movement 
—hence becoming notorious all over the Far 
East; as “Surabaya Sue.’ Now, I hate to seem 
ungenerous in the face of such suffering and 
struggle, but there is something badly wrong with 
thig,book. The local details are of interest, the 
narrative carries on at a fair pace; but there 
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comes a moment when one feels that if K’tut 
“Tantri makes one more fey remark, or gives one 
more instance of her excessive credulity, ‘They go 
into a trance, plunge the swords into their 
breasts . . but mysteriously do not wound 
themselves or even bleed’ or says just once more 
how marvellous, loyal, beautiful, gentle and brave 
the Indonesians are, then one will. throw her 
book out of the window. I entirely applaud the 
unkind things she says about the low-white 
Dutch; I should very much like to know what 
unkind things the Dutch can say about her. 
Gerald Durrell’s A Zoo in my Luggage (Hart- 
Davis, 16s.) tells of an expedition (his third) to 
the Cameroons, where he proposed to collect 
animals for his private zoo. | am not one for 
reading about animals (dirty, greedy and 
dumb), but Mr. Durrell contrives to win one’s 
sympathy. This is partly because he writes 
extremely well, and partly because a large pro- 
portion of the book is in any case given over to 
the Africans he met, paramount among whom 
is the monstrous, many-wived, drunken and 
entirely amiable.Fon of Bafut: this is a notable 
portrait, and inclines one to wish that Mr. Dur- 
rell, good as he is with his animals, would follow 
his brother into the urban jungle of man—though 
I suspect that he is too nice to survive there long. 
Pompeii and Herculaneum (text by 
Marcel Brion, photographs by Edwin’ Smith, 
Elek, 63s.) covers everything from the origins 
of those unhappy cities down to the most recent 
excavations. The text, I apprehend, is rather 
prim, the early chapters in particular reading 
like a guide book especially prepared for Cook’s 
when it was still a Temperance organisation. The 
whole, however, is scholarly and consequential, 
while the photographs strike'a nice balance be- 
tween the instructive, the decorative and (very 
occasionally) the suggestive. In The Face of 
Ancient China (by W. and B. Horman, Spring 
Books, 50s.) the joint authors are responsible 
for both photographs and ‘text. Their declared 
intention is to stick to ancient masterpieces and 
_ archetypal landscapes and to avoid contemporary 


» goings-on. I can only say that some of the photo- 


graphs are breath-taking (an expression I nor- 
mally eschew), but that the linked pensées, 
variously turgid, mock-humble and ‘unworldly,’ 
are enough to choke.a Chinese camel. 


SIMON RAVEN 


Baroque Flavours 


The Age of Grandeur. By Victor-L. Tapié 
(Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 63s.) 


IN recent years a number of French historians 
have tried to explore the relations between 
political, religious and social history and the 
development of the visual arts. Professor 
Braudel’s great work on the Mediterranean in the 
sixteenth century and a number of extremely 
stimulating articles in Annales have strongly en- 
couraged this admirable trend. And now Profes- 
sor Tapié’s book on the Baroque has just been 
translated into English. It is, on the whole, well 
informed, clear and very readable, and should 
be looked at kindly and carefully by everyone in- 
terested in the seventeenth century. But it suffers 
from a number of defects that seem almost 
inherent in such studies. There is, first of all, the 
wide, unsupported generalisation. How do we 
know, for instance, that Baroque sensibility 
‘aroused a strong and enduring response’ in the 
agricultural masses? They certainly weren't 
polled for their opinions. Then there are the 
question-begging assertions. It is meaningless to 
say that seventeenth-century systems of land 
tenure ‘had a distinctly Baroque flavour.’ Then 
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there is the extreme difficulty for an historian 
ir keeping abreast of the specialist studies which 
are revolutionising our conceptions of Baroque 
art. Professor Tapié’s book appeared in France 
before Rudolf Wittkower’s on the Italian 
Baroque; and his survey of the Roman field seems 
terribly thin. He underestimates the importance 
of realistic genre painting, and pays curiously 
little attention to the patrons of Poussin and his 
circle who have been studied in a number of 
extremely enlightening articles by Sir Anthony 
Blunt, Professor Pintard and others. He is far 
stronger on the situation in France, however, and 
his contribution to Czech history of the seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth centuries is the best 
that has yet appeared in English. 

FRANCIS HASKELL 


The Spore 


Then We Fall. By Paul Ferris. (Hutchinson, 15s.) 
Flight. into Camden. By David Storey. (Long- 
mans, 16s.) 
Season of Adventure. By George Lamming. 
(Joseph, 21s.) 
Harvest on the Don. By Mikhail Sholokhov, 
(Putnam, 21s.) 
SOMETHING has been around which we all know 
and which could be described as a spore-like 
organism with rudimentary affections and a poor 
temper. Maintaining a tetchy adult adolescence, 
not believing much (understandably), and having 
a despair that it may deceive itself, this. spore 
occasionally. settles and may then dehisce into 
novets,.criticism or drip-dry poems, before being 
blown off again into the mid-air of our provin- 
cial system. It dehisces into dislike; into detesta- 
tion of verbal, intellectual or emotional style. Its 
novels, understandably again, though perhaps in 
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a cowardly way, despise fiction, and are apt to 


reduce themselves, comic or no, to sociological _ 


truisms. The dry rot caused at lower levels by 
this spore somewhat infects, I think, the first of 
these books. In Then We Fall Mr. Ferris devises 
an entanglement of business (in drapery) and 
managerial journalism in a South Welsh town, 
an area not particularly Welsh (though momen- 
tary genuflections are made to Dylan Thomas 
and the Mabinogion), in which there is little 
conscience, or conscience only alerting itself 
when trouble comes, and then as guilt or fear. 
The young ex-ship’s captain turned pilot, turned 
circulation manager of the local paper, is married 
to the daughter of that draper, who has a taste 
for the Mabinogion, and is not on speaking terms 
with God. Pyke, the humble, subservient puppet- 
editor, discovers a conscience and becomes the 
daughter’s lover. Daughter and editor unite 
consciences, and experience the novel’s moments 
of pure feeling. Pyke is then murdered by the 
draper. 

If it was not for that spore infection, this might 
have ripened from a goodish into a fine novel. 
Between Pyke and the girl, between. her husband 
and the tougher topmost dog of the paper, who 
is above both husband and editor, Mr. Ferris 
does establish a quadrilateral of real percipience. 
I like not only the mutual self-finding of the 
lovers, but also the very true observation of the 
allowed limits of nastiness, of the hard; no 
sentiment nastiness which the nasty can accept, 
compared with the nastiness taken too far by the 
husband, which they cannot accept. Yet the way 
this novel is written, its word way, is so desper- 
ately a bare coconut matting—“But Pyke, my 
girl!” wailed Watkins’-—and its method is so 
obvious, disconnects itself so obstinately from 
any art of fiction of the last five or fifty years, 
that only in spite of itself does it come near the 
edge of the real thing. It is not far, though, from 
a b.g.r., or bloody good read. 


That would be too much to claim for Flight 
into Camden. A Yorkshire miner’s daughter 
educated to secretary level involves herself—at 
last, sexually reluctant girl—with an art school 
teacher, also from the working class, who is 
married. They escape from Yorkshire to Camden 
Town. Back and apart they are pulled, by a 
working-class morality which is glandular in its 
insistent lack of feeling and sympathy. The infec- 
tion is here as well, the same strictures apply— 
except for the merit that this drab novel is less 
one of situation or incident, more one of the 
boxed play of attraction and repulsion between 
two people. Yet it does not come to much more 
than a grey special statement of sociology. 

A statement of what George Lamming’s 
Season of Adventure is about could make it 
appear respectably intentioned. A statement of 
what it is brings it near Amanda Ros. It is 
about freedom—political freedom—in the West 
Indies; about the fact that if you were to release 
a diseased cat from a sack, it would still be 
diseased, although free; even more it is about 
the etiology of the disease, or diseases, as 
discerned in West Indians above the line of 
poverty or below it, falsified by an education or 
uneducated, with the echoes of respectability in 
their ears or the direct sound of the steel drum. 
It is about the ways in which a neglected, dis- 
connected drift of humans does not ‘work,’ 
though its individuals live, think, feel, posture, 
whore, lie, cheat, murder and delude themselves, 
like everyone else. It is even about a universal 
revolution. So much for abouts. It is, per contra, 
as a novel, extra-politically, extra-sociologically, 
a hot fuddle of sententious and sensational ver- 
bosity, unremitting, frequently ridiculous, which 


boils and boils and keeps moving a number of 
approximate dolls attached to names and explica. 
tory functions. ‘Her sister had died of tetanus 
thirteen days after a wasp stung her on the lef 
nipple of her tumoured breast.’ Dawn winds also 
break, drums have a ‘dark refrain.’ Peculiarity, 
yes; but not that imaginative idiosyncratic extra 
‘realness’ one expects in novels above the b.g.r, 
a level this book does not reach. Others think 
otherwise, I know, about the peculiarity of Mr 


Lamming’s fiction. | think they are being had# 


in a dislike of drabness, much as one might 
be had by a mixture of grimacing and erotic 
sculpture in coloured plasticine slapped to a 
building which, after all, was only town coun- 
cillors’ asbestos. In Season of Adventure the 
peculiarity is upheld by very ordinary novel- 
making. 

Harvest on the Don should recommend itself 
as a b.g.r. to the most service-flat or country- 
club devotee of Gone With the Wind. It is No.4 
of Mr. Sholokhov’s big institutional novels—how 
to make a Cossack collective between nature 
and human nature, in 1930. Villagers are good 
and not so good. The ex-officer (Czarist) blows 
nostalgically on the razor-sharp steel of his old 
sabre. Mores are simple and windy-spring-day- 
like. Texture is agreeable, story-telling able. 
Ideology is John Buchan, with snobbery inverted, 
values redirected. Cranes call in the sky, wheat 
blades ripple. ‘So ended that desperate, histori- 
cally foredoomed’—of course historically fore 
doomed—‘attempt to organise a counter-revolu- 
tionary rising . . . against the Soviet regime,’ 
The proper parallel is an American epic film, set 
correspondingly in the wake of America’s revolu- 
tion, fitted out no less with the simple manly 
{and wornanly) virtues. GEOFFREY GRIGSON 
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EASTWOODS LIMITED 


SIR THOMAS MOORE REVIEWS YEAR OF 
EXCEPTIONAL ACTIVITY 


Tue Annual Meeting of Eastwoods Ltd. will be held 
on November 17 in London. The following is an ex- 
tract from the review by Sir Thomas Moore, Bt, 
M.P., chairman, which has been circulated with the 
report and accounts: 

The spring of 1959 heralded a year of quite ex- 
ceptional activity in the building industry and the 
demand for nearly all types of building materials 
was urgent and widespread, and our various works 
readily responded to the pressure for supplies which 
intensified as the building season progressed. 

New records of production and sales were estab- 
lished and the trading profit of nearly £14m. was far 
in excess of anything previously achieved. 

In spite of the reimposition of some measure df 
credit restriction in June of this year there has, so far, 
been no noticeable slackening in the demand for the 
Company’s products. Our brick works have been 
manufacturing to the utmost capacity and a ready 
market has been found for every ton of cement that 
could be delivered. The remainder of our works ent 
gaged in the manufacture of concrete tiles, concrete 
pipes, and the production of sand and ballast have 
been producing at about the same level as the 
previous year. 

Although the future for the building industry 
appears to be set fair, there have been over the years, 
sO many unavoidable alternations in Government 
policy that no one can forecast, with certainty, what 
lies ahead. 

I can say, however, that the directors take 2 
cautiously optimistic view of immediate future pros 
pects and have great confidence in the long-term 
outlook. 
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The Gold Rush 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


THE speculators who buy gold 
are generally grown-up people 
who know what they are doing. 
They are not buying it because 
it is lovely to look at or delight- 
ful to feel. They will never see 
it or touch it. The biggest thrill 
they will get is to finger a certi- 
ficate from a bullion merchant 
or bank to the effect that so 
many gold bars are being held 
in safe custody for the buyer’s account. But do 
not imagine that they are miserly hoarders. They 
are simply buying gold to make a profit.. And 
the profit they expect, which may be anything 
from 20 per cent. to 200 per cent., will arise 
either if the price of gold is written up in terms 
of all currencies or if the dollar is devalued 
separately. The first could happen without the 
second. 





Some explanation is needed for those who are 
not familiar with the current mix-up in the inter- 
national money system. The only currency fixed 
ditectly on gold is the American dollar. Other 
currencies are fixed on the dollar. There is there- 
fore no international gold exchange system. 
There is really no free market in gold itself. The 
London bullion market. which was reopened in 
1954, is the nearest thing to a world market, but 
it can only deal in the major part of the 
South African output, in the varying quantities 
spasmodically offered by Russia, in the small lots 
coming from private holdings or other non- 
government sources and, finally, in the amounts 
released by the American monetary authorities. 
Remember that the American monetary authori- 
ties will not sell gold at Fort Knox to anyone 
but a central bank ‘for legitimate monetary pur- 
poses.” For some obscure reason foreign central 
batiks recently have not been turning the dollars 
they have been acquiring into gold as they were 
expected to do. Perhaps this is done purposely 
sO as not to embarrass the American Treasury, 
which has been losing gold at a prodigious rate. 
The result is that the London bullion market 
finds itself short of gold whenever a sudden de- 
mand blows up from private speculators. So 
short was the market recently that the price was 
marked up from $35.25 per ounce (the notional 
gold export point at Fort Knox) to nearly $40. 
It would pay any central European bank hand- 
somely to sell at such a good profit in London, 
But somehow the arbitrage machinery appears to 
have been jammed—perhaps deliberately by the 
US—although the American Treasury has placed 
no official embargo on the sale of gold at Fort 
Knox. 


What was the cause of the sudden jump in 
private speculative demand for gold? Obviously 
the view that it will be written up in price is 
becoming more widely held, not only by nervous 
Europeans but by American nationals who can 
now buy gold certificates in Toronto issued 
jointly by the Bank of Nova Scotia and Samuel 
Montagu of London. If gold were a real standard 
of value it would be quoted at double or treble 


the present dollar or sterling price. The dollar 
price was fixed at $35 per ounce as long ago as 
February, 1934, when the dollar was retied to 
gold and there it has remained ever since to the 
great inconvenience of everyone. The world’s 
trade has quadrupled since then but the world’s 
monetary reserves have only doubled, acting as 
a brake upon expansion. Certainly these reserves 
are now better distributed—nearly $4,000 million 
having moved from America to Europe in three 
years—but progressive economists and bankers 
(like Sir Oliver Franks) have continually urged 
that the price of gold should be written up in terms 
of all currencies, so that the world’s monetary 
reserves should be able to carry a larger volume 
of trade. But the stubborn mandarins who attend 
the annual meetings of the IMF have continually 
frowned upon the idea. It has been said that the 
American authorities were opposed to it because 
writing up the price of gold would give a profit 
to Russia, which is the second largest producer of 
gold. But this is a childish objection. The profit 
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would mean very little to a great power like 
Russia, but writing up the currency value of gold 
would mean a lot to countries with insufficient 
reserves. Happily Mr. Kennedy (prompted by 
Professor Galbraith) is believed to be in favour 
of such a course. 

But it is not the expectation that gold will be 
written up by agreement in terms of all currencies 
which is causing the current scramble for gold. 
I; is the expectation that the doliar, a weak cur- 
rency, will be devalued. To imagine that fixed 
exchange parities will last happily for ever in 
this rapidly changing world is as unrealistic as 
supposing that the marriage vows will do the 
same. The dollar is so overvalued in terms of 
European currencies that American businessmen 
have been busy for some years building or buy- 
ing factories abroad for the manufacture of 
goods which would cost them far more to make 
at home. To make matters worse the American 
Government has been running a deficit on its 
balance ‘of payments because the amounts it 
spends on its military, naval and air services 
abroad and on foreign aid far exceed the slender 
surplus on its visible trade. In spite of some 
improvement in its exports this year this deficit 
is still running at nearly $3,000 million a year. 








director) presiding. 


Rael-Brook Holdings Ltd. 


The 4th annual general meeting of Rael-Brook Holdings Limited was held 
on October 20 in London, Mr. Harry RAEL-BRook (chairman and managing 


The following is an extract from his circulated statement: 
Trading and Accounts to 19th April, 1960. The year has been one of 


progress: our shirt sales increased by approximately 16 per cent., the number 
of customers we supply by some 10 per cent., our export sales were up by 








some 15 per cent., and the Group’s receipts in respect of licensing agreements, including those of our 
New Zealand subsidiary company, increased by approximately 4 per cent. The total sum of these was 
to increase our net profit before taxation by approximately 40 per cent. to £231,879. After providing 
for taxation, we are left with a surplus of £115,572, out of which the Proposed dividends absorb 
£56,963, leaving a final surplus of £58,609. Following the practice we commienced in 1958, £20,000 of 
this has been placed to reserve. 

The increase in our net asset position is due in part to the developments to which I have 
referred in my previous announcements. The consequent increase in our net profits is encouraging and 
I am more than pleased to say that our new Italian subsidiary is now over its inevitable teething 
troubles and has during the first four months of trading (of which only a few weeks took place in the 
year under review) shown results which we regard as a hopeful indication for the future. 


Trading since 19th April, 1960, and Forecast up to April, 1961. Our sales up to the present time 
are ahead of last year’s, and our order books are longer than they were at this time last year. 

We have recently occupied further factory premises which will give us increased production 
during the current year. 

Despite the general trend for profit margins to be reduced, subject to unforeseen circumstances, 
our profits for 1961 should be in advance of those of 1960. 


General Observations. At this point, | would like to give you what is very much my own personal 
view of the development of the men’s wear industry over the next few years or so and the part I hope 
your Company will play in this development. 

Basically, it is my firm opinion that the men’s wear-industry in all aspects is a growth industry 
with tremendous potential. 

I believe that the pattern of the industry will change: on the one hand there will always be the 
one-man business, but a great part of the industry will be concentrated into a few highly organised 
large companies who will be capable of taking full advantage of the fact that men are becoming more 
and more fashion and quality clothes conscious and who will be able to give the retailer and the man 
in the street better service, quality and price. 

I believe that your Company-has the necessary qualifications to be in the forefront of this growth, 
as we are particularly fortunate in having management which is young enough to have the energy 
needed for vigorous expansion and, at the same time, has packed into a few years a great deal of 
experience, both financial and commercial, which will enable it to control this policy of expansion 
wisely. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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Some optimists contend that the dollar is 
intrinsically a very strong currency because there 
would be a balance of payments surplus if 
foreign aid and military spending were cut. But 
it is not practicable for the American .Govern- 
ment at this hectic stage of the cold war suddenly 
te cut down this spending. If you are starving 
on a desert island with your best friend it is not 
an easy matter to cut him up in pieces and make 
him into soup. Of course, the American Trea- 
sury could allow much more gold to flow out: 
it could intervene effectively in the London bul- 
lion market. Its reserves, now down to 
$18,500 million, are stil! considerable. Of these 
some $11,000 million are required to meet the 25 
per cent. gold ratio required for Federal Reserve 
bank notes and deposits, but this gold ratio can 
be waived by Act of Congress. However there 
are $15,000 million of foreign-held dollar de- 
posits and if these depositors got restive and 
desired to withdraw while American nationals 
were buying gold certificates abroad in large 
quantities, there could be such a heavy loss of 
gold that the Federal Reserve authorities would 
have to put an embargo on further sales at Fort 
Knox. At that moment the dollar price of gold 
would soar and the dollar would be devalued 
de facto. This is only likely to occur at a time of 
panic if Mr.- Kennedy were elected President 
pledged to a heavy spending programme. 
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Investment Notes 


. By CUSTOS 


tg say and gold shares have been holding 
the investment stage. Those who still hold 
gold shares should hang on. The chances of a 
rise in the price of gold have undoubtedly im- 
proved. But to speculate and buy the shares of 
high-cost gold producers as if old times were 
returning is surely not being realistic. The South 
African Government has made this market a 
narrow and dangerous one. A short-term specula- 
tion in the shares of the market leaders might 
be permissible, but as a non-political alternative 
I recommend the shares of INTERNATIONAL 
NICKEL. Any writing-up of the price of gold must 
be reflected in the dollar price of an international 
commodity like nickel. In the meantime you can 
obtain a yield just over 3 per cent. with an 
earnings yield nearly double. As for gilt-edged 
stocks, investors should buy more of them. The 
fall in the bill rate to £5 6s. 6d. per cent. is a 
prelude to a cut in Bank rate. The current threat 
to the dollar makes it almost indecent of the 
Bank of England to maintain such high rates in 
London and accentuate the movement out of 
dollars. Astonishingly high yields can still be 
obtained on short-dated gilt-edged stocks. Take, 
for example, FUNDING 3 per cent. 1966-68 at 824, 
which returns a gross redemption yield of close 
on 6 per cent. and a true gross redemption yield 
(grossing up the tax-free capital profit) of £7 9s. 
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ASSOCIATED BRITISH FOODS 


YEAR OF TREMENDOUS EXPANSION AND REMARKABLE PROGRESS 


SALES REACH NEW PEAK OF £143M. 


Tue 25th Annual General Meeting of Associated 
British Foods Limited will be held on November 25 
in London. 

The following are extracts from the circulated 
statement of the Chairman, Mr. W. Garfield Weston: 

This year is the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of our group of companies, and has been 
one of outstanding progress and remarkable suc- 
cess. Record figures have been achieved in both sales 
and profits. Sales have increased by £18 million to 
the new record total of £143 million. The gross 
profits of the group, after all charges except taxation 
and depreciation, amounted to the stimulating figure 
of £11,471,000, which exceeds last year’s comparative 
figure of £10,154,000 by £1,317,000. Our contribution 
to the National Exchequer in the form of taxation 
on income is £3,440,000. 

This year has been one of tremendous expansion 
in practically every sphere of our activities. When I 
state that we have spent on new capital projects of 
one kind and another a total sum of over £9 million, 
it will be apparent that a very great step forward 
has been made in extending the interests of our 
group. Of this sum of £9 million, nearly £6 million 
has been applied in the acquisition of a number of 
new subsidiary companies at home and overseas. 

We have now set our sales target at £200 million. 
This is a huge figure and it will take a few years 
perhaps to achieve but we have every confidence it 
will be reached, and shareholders can rest assured 
that a great effort is being made to do so. 

We believe that quality of product and service to 
the customer are of vital importance and we are 
concerned to maintain these consistently at. the 
highest possible levels. Every effort is made to ifm- 
prove the efficiency of all sections of our operations 
to counteract the effect of continuing demands for 
higher wages and shorter hours. It is impossible, 
however, to continue indefinitely te meet increasing 
costs by improving efficiency and it is obvious that, 
unless a degree of stabilisation is achieved, prices of 


products must rise. Our present margin of profit is 
under 7d. for every £1 of sales and I consider that 
this figure alone gives a fair indication of the efforts 
that we have made to contribute towards stability 
of prices. 

The Bakery Division is still the backbone of our 
organisation and although there has been evidence 
of declining national consumption of flour products 
we are satisfied that we are in fact increasing our 
share of the total market. 

In the Biscuit Division there has also been satis- 
factory progress. The major re-organisation of our 
biscuit companies to which I made reference in 
previous years has been completed and they have in- 
creased their share of the market during the year. 

During the year the wholesale and retail sections 
of our grocery trade have progressed nicely. 

We are improving our share of the expanding ice- 
cream and frozen foods markets. 


THE FUTURE 


This is our 25th anniversary and we can look 
back with pride and satisfaction on a great record of 
achievement during those momentous years. 

It is upon the future, however, that we now firmly 
fix our gaze and the prospect is one we view with un- 
bounded optimism, enthusiasm and confidence. So 
many circumstances are in our favour. Our market is 
here in the homes of the people and come what 
may our products are in constant daily demand. 

We have a magnificent management team, with ex- 
perience and skill which we believe to be unequalled 
in the food industry. We have adequate financial 
resources at our command, and urrivalled experience, 
to exploit every opportunity for the development of 
our business. 

In this space age new and unconquered realms are 
opening up to man. We share this spirit of bold 
adventure. New vistas are a challenge to our courage 
and enterprise. We set no boundaries to our pro- 
gress. 








1960 


Going shorter still SaviNGs 3 per cent. 1955-65 ig 
redeemable at par in August, 1965. It can be 
bought at 89:% to yield £5 11s. per cent. to gross 
redemption and £6 18s. per cent. to true gross 
redemption. Nothing like these high yields op 
short-dated bonds have been seen since the First 
World War. 


Decca 


It is pleasant to see steady, if unspectacular, 
growth in DECCA RECORD which has been previ- 
ously recommended partly as a consumer 
trade, partly as a radar-electronic developer. For 
the past. ten years its profits have been increasing, 
For the year to March 31 the increase was 12} 
per cent., or 30 per cent. after tax, and earnings 
on the equity shares rose from 36 per cent. to 
over 46 per cent. Gramophone records have been 
accounting for 50 per cent. or more of the turn- 
over, but the navigator and radar division has 
been steadily increasing in importance and the 
company can now claim that about half the 
world’s radar-equipped merchant ships use Decca 
equipment. The company also produces ground 
radar equipment which is installed at civil and 
military airfields throughout the world. Only the 
American Government refuses to use it forl 
nationalistic reasons, The dividends have once 
again been raised and the total for the year was 
2s. 4d. per share against 2s. At 44s. the 10s. ‘A’ 
shares yield 5} per cent. Standing at only a little; 
above their low point for the year they seem no 
unattractive both for income and for capi 
appreciation. I do not expect the same rate 0 
increase in profits for the current year, seeing! 
that television-set manufacturing is having a thin 
time, but the other divisions of the company’s! 
trade should offset this decline. An exchange into! 
Decca from companies more heavily involved:in 
television (like HENRY WIGFALL, which I have 
never liked) might well be considered. Also from 
EMI, which at 44s. 3d. are yielding only 4 per, 
cent. 


Marley Tile ‘Rights’ 

A promising share linked with the building 
(capital goods) trades is MARLEY TILE, the well- 
known company which produces roofing, floor 
and wall tiles. The profit record for the last ten” 
years is one of steady growth and for the first 
nine months of the current year a further increase 
of 11 per cent. in trading profits has been re- 


ported. To finance acquisitions in Canada and? 


Australia and new developments in the UK and 
Europe, £3 million has been raised by a ‘rights’ 
issue. At 17s. 9d. the new 5s. shares cah be bought 
(free of stamp) to yield a potential 4 per cent. 
if the 15 per cent. dividend is maintained, as 
expected, on the increased capital. 


Rael-Brook Holdings 

The boom in men’s wear—witness the strength 
of the market in MONTAGUE BURTON—is spilling 
over into the smaller companies, such as RAEL- 
BROOK, manufacturers of men’s shirts. Mr. Harry 
Rael-Brook, the chairman, gave it as his personal 
opinion at the annual general meeting last week 


that men are becoming more and more fashiom” 
and quality cloths conscious. He believes that: 


his company is in the forefront of the market ia! 
men’s shirts. Trading accounts to April 19, 1960, 
certainly showed increases in sales, in customers 


and in exports, and an increase in the net profit, 


before tax of 40 per cent. This is a competitive 
market, but the company is increasing its pro-. 
duction and the chairman anticipates higher 
profits in spite of reduced profit margins. If he" 
is right the 4s. ordinary shares at around 21s. 6d. ' 
look to be a fair investment. They yield 5.5 per 
cent. on the 30 per cent. dividend which was 
covered three times. 
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The Ladies, God Bless ’Em 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


Tuts Wednesday was the 
anniversary of a great 
day. On October 26 last 
year the Times astounded 
the world by complaining 
in print about the -vile 
state of ladies’ lavatories 
at the big London railway 
stations; next day the 
Mirror followed it up 
with the immortal head- 
line ‘The Times spends a 
penny.’ No processions 
marched to commemorate the day, not a single 
pedestal was honoured with a wreath; but the 
protest last year has not been without its effects. 
Iwent along to the two worst stations named, and 
found that Euston has at least replaced a few of 
the’cracked basins (though newspaper, and not 
the Times litter, still lies on the floor, and there 
is an inescapable air of Gothic grime). At Pad- 
dington the results are even more spectacular: 
they're pulling the old loo down (boo!) and build- 
ing another (hooray! ). 

The irony of the Paddington situation is that 
the Times need not, and probably in its private 
life.did not, ever go near the station ladies’ room 
at all: because of the Paddington Hotel. Of 
course, you are not supposed just to walk into the 
hotel, but it is a mark of the beautiful balance of 
bluff involved in the better class of ladies’ room 
that no one will ever actually stop you—provided 
you look sufficiently confident. There is bluff at 
every stage of the game, from the optimistic half- 
crowns laid around in expectation of a tip, to the 
useless things (hairpins, an unlikely shade of face 
powder) actually laid out—vital things like safety 
pins and clothes brushes often have to be asked 
for, which makes it a Personal Service. The only 
way to turn this one round is actually to get them 
to do something: the woman in the Connaught 
once even washed my comb for a consideration. 
This lark was the great envy of a photographer 
l once worked with: he thought this personal ser- 
vice had colossal expense-account possibilities. 
‘Tip to personal services,’ he would say dreamily. 
‘The bigger it was, the less they’d ever ask you 
what it was for.’ 

Most men, my colleagues assure me, have, 
however, very little idea of what a ladies’ room is 
like; so it is perhaps worth saying that although 
the top end of the trade tries as hard as possible 
to look like a boudoir in a little love nest in St. 
John’s Wood, the other end provides small, bleak, 
dismally tiled prison cells. Gradations between 
the'two can generally be measured in the distance 
of the plug from the pedestal: in the really up- 
Stage ladies’ you merely press a button on a wall 
at the other side of the room. But the ultimate 
degradation is the washroom where there are no 
Washing facilities to speak of, but—a monument 
to the proprietor’s lack of sales resistance—there 
is instead a machine dispensing gusts of scent for 
sixpence a time. 

Slightly more salubrious than the earth closets 





of Greek peasants and running rather behind the 
facilities offered by municipal bus stations in 
depressed areas are the facilities provided by 
most pubs. Possibly this is because pubs began as 
all-male establishments and are surprised at them- 
selves for having a ladies’ room at all; but this still 
seems a feeble explanation. Why are pubkeepers’ 
wives all eight feet high or midgets, since it is pre- 
sumably they who fix the height of the mirror, if 
any? 

Why is there never a light strong enough to 
enable one to counteract with cosmetics the rav- 
ages of alcohol? Are the pubkeepers rationed by 
the brewers to one roll of paper and one cake of 
soap a year, and forbidden to supply towels in 
case they are used for wiping the sloppy floor? 
We are often told that brewers are worried be- 
cause people do not drink more beer: I suppose 
nobody has ever been unladylike enough to point 
out to them that one important reason for drink- 
ing shorts is the desire not to be forced to visit the 
amenities before closing time. 

Providing poor ladies’ rooms is, in the long run, 
a short-sighted policy, since women remember 
these things longer than the taste of the beer or 
the smile of the barman. I had a spectacular row 
with a roadhouse on the Great West Road once 
over a ladies’ room which had a chipped basin, 
cold water only, and no paper, soap or towel. The 
row reached boiling point when I was told that I 
should not have strayed there in the first place, 
since it was the staff washroom. No wonder 
waitresses are unimpressed by complaints about 
dirty cups or hairs in the soup. 

The more imaginative stores and restaurants 
do realise the importance of all this, and have 
even grasped the fact that it is often small details 
which count. The new John Lewis building has 
won the hearts of all not only by having a ladies’ 
room somewhat nearer than the fifth floor, but 
by providing nailbrushes (which is more, I might 
add, than can be said for the Savoy); The Baron 
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of Beef in Gutter Lane has a small but marvellous 
ladies’ room filled with hand cream, clothes 
brushes, eau de cologne, the lot—a policy particu- 
larly enlightened since it must have a mainly male 
clientéle. Even some petrol stations are beginning 
to realise the selling value of a rest room, and it 
may not be long before we, like Americans, can 
define them as ‘places where you fill the tank and 
drain the family.” 

The British Travel and Holidays Association 
(currently refusing to deny its approval to hotels 
practising racial discrimination) will no doubt 
be pleased to note that this system need 
imply no relaxing of the colour bar, since in 
the Deep South there are four categories for men 
and women, white and coloured. 

But with all kinds of amenity, one is too often 
in the dark. What we need is a Ladies’ Directory 
dealing not with ladies but with Ladies’. There 
should be warnings about the boiling hot water 
at the Café Royal and the apt-to-fly-open door of 
the ladies’ premises at the Savage Club. There 
would be a system of grading by stars—no marks 
at all for any that have not the basic requirements 
of soap, towels, a wide enough shelf for your 
handbag; one star for a cloth towel, two for 
Kleenex, three for free cosmetics and a nail file, 
four for a good motherly shoulder to cry on. It 
could, in fact, include the ladies’ ladies, some 
have fingers too rheumaticky to fasten straps, 
all shop ladies’ room attendants, like a Davy 
lamp going out, turn nasty as a warning five 
minutes before the shop shuts; the theatre 
women tend for some reason to be the dregs 
of their profession—though I do remember 
one dear old ex-dresser who, on a January night 
when the heating broke, worried for the cast: 
‘The poor girls,’ she said, ‘they'll die of cold. It 
isn’t as if they had anything on.’ 

The reason why all this matters somewhat is 
that actually a ladies’ room should do very much 
more than provide for natural functions. It is a 
place to take off one’s face and start again, to 
sort out parcels, file a chipped nail, change stock- 
ings and generally get our breath back, and there 
are few things more restoring than a quarter of 
an hour’s peace and quiet in some equivalent of 
that excellent Italian institution, the daytime 
hotel. Perhaps women’s clubs would be more 
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The News Chronicle was unique. Nothing can 
quite replace it. But the nearest popular paper 
to it in-character and policy is the Daily 
Herald—the new and independent Daily 
Herald. 


We are a Labour paper. The News 
Chronicle was not. But the Daily Herald is 
also a radical paper and so was the News 
Chronicle. We were the joint heirs of a great 
tradition. 


And we are sure that News Chronicle 
readers will find that the Daily Herald is the 
popular paper which shares more of their 
thoughts and feelings and aspirations than 
any other paper of its kind. 
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Why you'll see 
thinking people reading 


WEEKLY POST | 
every Wednesday 


WEEKLY POST is a new contribution to serious journalism. 
Lively, intelligent, well-informed ; an independent 
Conservative journal with the accent on independence, 
It has humour and it has punch —and is friendly 
towards the young outlook. 

Here is a paper for people who want facts and ideas ; 
news and informed comment ; a paper for those who are 
interested in the arts, science, economics and the City. 
WEEELY POST does not neglect women. Every 

week there is a detachable section devoted to the 
practical interests of the educated woman. Such 

a feature is entirely new in this type of journal. 


WEEKLY POST 


SOME OF THE SUBJECTS 
WEEKLY POST DEALS WITH REGULARLY 


48 pages Horne Politics - World Affairs 
every Wednesday I/- The Monarchy « Religion 

The City - Science 
Place a regular order Music - Painting & Sculpture 


The Theatre - The Cinema and T.V. 


with your newsagent 
ape a Books - The Countryside 
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MORAL SUPPORT 


The life-boat service needs more 
than moral support. It needs 
material help. You can give this 
help by sending a donation to :— 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


#2, GROSVENOR GARDENS 
LONDON, S.W.I 


Supported wholly by voluntary contributions. 
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MICHAEL KENNEDY 


The Hallé Tradition 


‘Finely comprehensive, thoroughly documented and enjoyably 
written history. —The Times. 

‘This book would have gripped me if it had been written only 
half as well.’—nevILLE CARDus in The Guardian. 

‘A thoroughly balanced, rounded and engrossing picture of the 
Hallé in its first hundred years.’— Yorkshire Post. 

‘Compulsory reading for those who dispense public money for 
the arts.’—Daily Telegraph. 


45 illustrations. 355. net 
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numerous and successful if they had been built 
up from this principle (round some natural 
nucleus like, say, a hairdresser’s) rather than on 
more hypothetical needs such as the desire to be 


Consuming. Interest 





with people of one’s kind. It is a shame that we 
are often so poorly served in so vital a field; and 
no woman alive would ever have the nerve to ask 
for her money back. 


Almost Never on Sundays 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


IT was a raw kipper 
sandwich which tipped 
the scales of justice in 
favour of the defendant 
when Cohen’s (Smoked 
Salmon) Ltd. were fight- 
ing the Gilbertian action 
brought against them bys 
the LCC about three 
years ago. The charge 
was that of selling kip- 
pers on the Sabbath in 
breach of the Sunday 
trading provisions of the Shops Act, 1950. 

The Act, instead of stating categorically exactly 
what may or may not be sold on Sunday. merely 
lists the type of transactions which,may be car- 
ried out on the seventh day of the week without 
breaking the law. As a result, certain general 
ideas, suggested by the wording of the Act, have 
become current as rules of thumb to help the 
shopkeeper along the uncertain path of legality. 

Mr. Cohen, for example, knew that, generally 
speaking, it is not legal to sell groceries which 
need preparation before they can be eaten. 

ippers. the prosecution maintained, need 

eparation. But the defendants, who had found 

ally in Mrs. Beeton, refuted this allegation by 
fanding around the courtroom sandwiches madé 
With raw kippers mashed up with butter. Mr. 
Gohen won his case. 

\A chemist I know was open for the sale of 
‘medicines and medical and surgical appliances’ 
(If quote from the Act) one Sunday morning 
recently. A customer asked for a pair of tweezers. 
Asked what she wanted them for, she replied ‘to 
remove a splinter,’ which immediately turned a 
contraband, cosmetic instrument into a legal, 
surgical appliance—or so the well-meaning 
pharmacist reasoned. The local authority inspec- 
tor might not have agreed. 

He might not agree, either, that anything 
needed for babies may be sold on a Sunday by a 
chemist. But many retail chemists, who would 
nat sell you perfumed talc, would think it quite 
legal to let you buy baby powder. However, the 
chemist has one piece of practical case law to 
guide him. A judge, in his infinite wisdom, once 
tuled that toilet rolls, being neither medical nor 
sufgical appliances, cannot be sold on Sundays. 
Handkerchief tissues, onthe other hand, may. 

Many chemists believe that they might be 
prosecuted for selling sanitary towels on the 
Sabbath—luckily, most of them take the risk. 
The vague and anomalous provisions in the out- 
dated Act lend authenticity to such improbable 
tales. 

The same nagging uncertainty makes Sunday 
shopping a nightmare for the grocer. The risk 
ests entirely with the retailer, not with the 





customer. All the Sunday trading grocers to 
whom I have spoken have read and reread the 
Act and one quoted, almost verbatim, the 
Fifth Schedule, | (b), to me. It permits Sunday 
opening for the sale of ‘meals or refreshments 
whether or not for the consumption at the shop 
at which they are sold, but not including the sale 
of fried fish and chips at a fried fish and chip 
shop.’ This, he reasoned (like Mr. Cohen), per- 
mitted him to sell anything which is ready to 
eat, including (according to his logic) tinned 
soups (‘some people like them cold’) though not, 
of course, bouillon cubes or soup in packets. 


_-French mustard is legal, English mustard which 


needs mixing is not. Dog-food, however, is out— 
in spite of the fact that the various canine con- 
coctions need no preparation. Salad oil is per- 
mitted, but not cooking oil, margarine is legal, 
lard illegal, and no one is very sure about frozen 
foods which, in the late 1940s when the Act 
was drafted, were too unimportant to be 
mentioned. 

The real grievance of the grocers, delicatessen 
stores, chemists and others who open on Sunday 
(and provide a highly valued service to their 
neighbourhood) is that they can, while open, sell 
A but not B, X but not Y—and it is not until 
an inspector comes in and deliberately traps them 
over a particular item that they know for certain 
that they have broken the law. To add to the 
confusion, Jewish shopkeepers who observe the 
Saturday Sabbath can sell anything they like up 
to 2 p.m. on a Sunday (always provided that they 
have registered their intention with the local 
authority) and mobile shops are not shops within 
the meaning of the Act. 

If it is legal to sell aircraft spares, guide books 
at museums, stationery at stations, sports gear at 
sporting places, fodder for horses at the pub and 
bathing suits at the seaside in the summer, as 
well as laying on a complete funeral, not to 
mention booze at the appointed hours (even at 
the pharmacy if it has an off-licence)—f all this 
can be done without sacrilege to the Sabbath, 
why not bang the wedge right home and open 
up the shops that want to open without all these 
absurd ambiguities and pitfalls? 


* 


A much-loved tweed suit, no matter how 
shabby, can be almost as unsettling to put down 
as a beloved, ancient pet. Highland Home Indus- 
tries of Edinburgh have just revived a ‘Personal 
Tweed Service’ which helps solve.this problem. 
All that the weavers require is a small piece of 
the old tweed sent by mail; they will copy it ex- 
actly in a seven-yard woollen suit length (they will 
not undertake the job for less). 

Another side to this service is the weaving of 
an original tweed from a personal design. If the 
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idea of owning a suit pattern that will never 
appear on anyone else’s back is attractive to you, 
an Industries’ adviser can help out by mailing 
samples from Edinburgh; shade cards for colours, 
and examples in twill, herring-bone, diamond and 
basket-weave. Once an original suit length has 
been woven, the pattern is put out of permanent 
circulation so that the wearer need never see it 
duplicated. 

You will pay more for this ‘couturier’ service, 
but not outrageously—standard tweeds are 24s. 
6d. per yard; the original designs are 35s. Miss 
E. Stewart of the Highland Home Industries, 11la 
George Street, Edinburgh, is in charge of the 
service, and is the person to contact for card 
samples. She will be in London from November 
14 to 26 at the Industries’ exhibition at the Ceylon 
Tea Centre, 22 Lower Regent Street, and will be 
taking orders direct for personal tweeds during 
that time. 

* 


It pays to ‘go shopping’ for coal. I discovered 
this as the result of a complaint from the makers 
of Rexco about a statement in this column a 
couple-of weeks ago. Rather carried away by a 
predilection for round figures, I wrote that Rexco 
was Is. per-cWt. more expensive than other pre- 
mium fuels. It would have been more accurate to 
say that.Rexco costs between 8d. and 11d. per 
cwt. more than the others. 

While checking round the coal merchants for 
the current Rexco prices, it became obvious that 
the cost of coal (clean or dirty) varied from dealer 
to dealer by several pennies a hundredweight. ! do 
not know if there is any significance in the polite 
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must be safe, profitable and readily 
realisable. Davies Investments Ltd. 
can satisfy each one of these require- 
ments. Safety is assured by skilled 
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rate of 74% per annum has been paid. 
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brush-off which I received from the Solid Smoke- 
less Fuels Federation when I asked about prices, 
but ‘we cannot be drawn out on that subject’ was 
the only response to my inquiry. 

Certainly.at the moment that fictional textbook 
hero, the ‘economic man,’ who uses coal to heat 
his house, could save himself at least the price of 
a bottle of good sherry (or even six months’ sub- 
scription to the Spectator) if he checked up on 
prices with several local coal merchants before 
ordering his winter fuel. One man in the industry 
told me that there are still people who believe 
that they are obliged to deal with the merchant 
with whom they were registered during the war. 

It is the user of branded fuels who has the 
greatest incentive to look around before he buys. 
The shopper for unnamed ‘dirty’ coal knows that 
price is not the only consideration. Any merchant 
who delivers reasonable-sized coal in good condi- 
tion will keep the loyalty of his customers even 
if he does charge a bit more than the man down 
the road. But the quality of each of the branded 
fuels is constant, so it is worth finding the vendor 
with the lowest prices, as well as comparing the 
cost of the different brands. 

One further point: next Tuesday (November 
1) the winter coal prices come into operation. 
This will add Is. to most of the premium coal 
prices; but will put Cleanglo (a Gas Co. product) 
in a relatively better position, as it only goes up 
4d., and so will be the cheapest. Rexco, like the 
others, will be 1s. dearer. 

* 

I seem to have misled at least one reader over 
Parker Pen repairs. They sorted out a slightly bent 
nib free of charge for me, so I assumed that this 
was their policy; but apparently they were only 
making a concession because of the very minor 
nature of the correction needed. A seriously bent 
nib needs more advanced treatment and costs 
4s. 6d. 


Postscript » 


Fewer English news- 
papers, but more Ameri- 
cans. Last week the New 
York Times’s daily ‘Inter- 
national Edition,’ printed 
in Paris, reached the 
London newsagents—or 
the bookstalls at the rail- 
way terminuses, anyway. 
On Tuesday afternoon, 
the first issue of the 
Christian Science Moni- 
tors London edition, 
printed in Uxbridge, could be tracked down by 
the grimly determined—lI tried five newsagents, 
all of whom had the New York Times and the 
Herald Tribune, and not one of them had even 
heard of the new London edition (though one 
did offer me a copy, hot from Boston, dated 
October 11), and eventually found one at the 
publisher’s office in the Strand. I am ignorant 
of the devices of Christian Science: how did 
the publishers expect the retailers to hear about 
their new venture—by thought transference? 
Those who can lay their hands, though, on a 
copy of the Monitor will find it immensely better ’ 
value than what I shall refer to for the rest of 
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this paragraph as the Times: fourteen pages for 
fourpence, as against ten. pages for eightpence 
—and whiter pages, at that, more clearly printed, 
and with more British news, more brightly 
presented. (One of the two main news stories on 
the front page of the first issue was a perceptive 
piece on the Gaitskell predicament. In Drew 
Middleton, the Times has one of the best- 
informed and (with Don Cook of the Herald- 
Tribune) one of the most personally agreeable 
correspondents ever to represent an important 
American newspaper in London since the great 
war-time days of the Chicago Daily News (I am 
delighted to hear that the great Bill Stoneman 
is back among us), but his paper ought to 
make better use of his talents and his contacts 
if it wants to make an impression on the British 
market. It may well be that it doesn’t, of course: 
that the few copies flown over from Paris are just 
a bit of marginal goodwill but, as it is, I am 
already toying with the idea of the Monitor as 
my. daily substitute for the News Chronicle, 
which used to make up my breakfast-table trio 
with the Times (I suppose that in this context I 
must say the London Times) and the Guardian. 
I’m hanged if I'll go on taking the Mail, which 
was delivered at last Tuesday’s breakfast table, 
unbidden. The only thing is that at present the 
Monitor isn’t a morning paper, and I wonder 
why. If the New York Times can be printed in 
Paris and be here by the morning of publication 
day, why does it take the Monitor till teatime to 
reach here from Uxbridge? 


* 


I liked the Daily Herald story the other day 
of the two girls, one English and one Canadian, 
who ‘were forced to flee from Italy because they 
were constantly molested by young Italian 
Romeos.’ One of the things they complained 
about, it seems, was that ‘whenever they went 
sight-seeing they were followed by crowds of 
young men shouting: ‘Monte bello! ’"—which was 
thoughtfully translated in the Daily Herald as 
‘very beautiful!’ I think this must be the news- 
paper’s translation, and not the girls’. No girl 
really minds being admired, even if the admira- 
tion is expressed rather more vociferously than 
at home. But it’s quite another matter to have a 
gang of Latin hobbledehoys shouting ‘Fine moun- 
tain!’ at your back view in the streets of Rome. 
Perhaps the girls were wearing trousers. 

* 


Which reminds me that if ever I am charged 
with being pedantic, and especially about the 
placing of hyphens, I shall quote the Daily Tele- 
graph’s story about the ward of court who eloped 
to Gretna Green with a ‘used car-dealer.’ 

* 

I see that Moscow scents are on sale in British 
shops—twenty-one of them, including ‘Red 
Moscow,’ ‘Kremlin,’ and ‘Sputnik.’ I remember 
‘Kremlin’ very well: it used to be sold in Mos- 
cow, and probably will be here, in a bottle shaped 
like one of the Kremlin towers; and was well 
entitled to the description ‘heavy’ given it by a 
London expert the other day. In my time, Soviet 
scents had to be heavy, to rise above the smell 
of wet felt that hung over the city from early 
autumn to late spring. But I think that Muscovites 
have given up those cosily warm, shapeless felt 
boots, the valienki, that were such a feature of 


the Russian winter scene, in city and countryside, 
and which the Russians used to say had helped 
to beat Hitler: in that first terrible winter cam- 
paign German soldiers had died in their 
thousands of frostbite at the gates of Leningrad 
and Moscow, and the Russians, in th2ir valienki, 
hadn’t. 

The name ‘Kremlin’ dates from the old Stalin 
days, but I see no mention of that scent—the 
dearest of all, ten years ago—that was named 
after Stalin’s daughter, ‘Svetlana’s Breath.’ And 
the days have long since gone when I could make 
my English women friends laugh by reciting the 
three shades of lipstick available in the State- 
run beauty parlours: -they were translated liter- 
ally as ‘red,’ ‘raspberry’ and ‘carrot.’ They told 
me last year in Moscow that they then had 
fourteen shades of lipstick, and those will now 
be augmented by the cosmetics from Boots the 
Chemists that are being dispatched to Moscow 
as part of the barter deal by which we are getting 
the scent. I can’t help feeling that the Russians 
are getting the best of it. 


* 


Continuing my notes on the 1959 wines now 
available, I turn from clarets to German wines-r 
which is made all the easier for me by the arrival 
of O. W. Loeb’s new list for 1960-61. What Dr. 
Loeb says of J. J. Pruem of Wehlen in his notes 
on Mosels—‘no finer nor more dedicated wine 
Grower exists in Germany today’—is true of Dr, 
Loeb himself as a London wine-merchant. (Who 
else would dare to write, regardless of his custo- 
mers’ fantasies, and his competitors’ vested 
interests, that “We are still alone in not offering 
“Liebfraumilch” which is nothing but a fancy 
name that can be applied to any Rhine wine, and 
is, in fact, a means of concealing a wine’s true 
identity.’) 

Thanks to the last Budget, which makes the 
difference in duty between a London-bottled and 
an estate-bottled wine a mere fivepence, Dr. Loéb 
has gone back to shipping almost all his wines in 
bottle; thanks to last year’s summer sunshine 
(which really did produce ‘wines of the century’ 
in Germany, if not in Bordeaux), he can guar- 
antee every 1959 wine as Naturrein—unsugared; 
also thanks to the sunshine, the light, delicate 
wines of the Mosel, Saar and Ruwer, which are 
normally very high in acidity, are especially well 
balanced. So I am going to nominate as my wine 
of the week the German-bottled Piesporter 
Goldtroepfchen from the Mosel, at 16s. 3d., 
which is a couple of shillings less than it would 
have been in previous, inferior, years. And, un- 
like the 1959 clarets, it is ready for drinking now, 
though it could well be kept for a year or so. 

Serious amateurs of German wines should 
write to 1 Robert Street, Adelphi, WC2, for Dr. 
Loeb’s admirable little list, with its informative 
preface- and notes—as well, incidentally, as an 
indirect rebuttal of Mr. T. A. Layton’s statement 
in our correspondence columns in July that 1958 
in German wines was ‘such a bad year.’ Dr. 
Loeb says that the 1958s ‘developed surprisingly 
well. They are light and dry, suitable for early 
consumption, and in many instances we regard 
them as better than their 1957 counterparts’— 
and the list includes some 1958s that look like 
proving his point. 


CYRIL RAY 
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Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 5s. per line. Line averages 40 
characters and spaces between words. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 


1s. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Lid., 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 


Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


BBC requires Production Assistant in 
School Broadcasting (Television) to 
specialise, in first instance, in field of Cur- 
rent Affairs programmes and programmes 
on Careers for Secondary Schools, working 
under guidance of a producer. University 
degree, genuine interest in the education 
of the average child, and the _ visual 
imagination to exploit television for this 
purpose are essential. Experience of teach- 
ing, journalism or work in television or 
films are desirable. Salary £1,230 (possiblr 
higher if qualifications exceptional) rising 
by five annual increments to £1,580 max. 
p.a. Requests for application forms (enclos- 
ing addressed envelope and quoting refer- 
énce 60.G.529 Spt.) should reach Appoint- 
ments Officer, Broadcasting House. London. 
W.1, within five days. 


BBC requires Programme Organiser for its 
Greek Service (British subject). Duties in- 
clude planning and supervision of pro- 
grammes. in Greek for Greece, allocation of 
duties to Programme Assistants, initiating. 
writing and editing of scripts. Sound up-to- 
date knowledge of Anglo-Greek relations, 
interest in world affairs and good know- 
ledge of the Greek language and people are 
essential. Salary £1,395 (possibly higher if 
qwaiifications exceptional) rising by five 
annual increments to £1,770 max. p.a. Re- 
guests for application forms (enclosing 
addressed envelope and quoting reference 
66.G.530 Spt.) should reach Appointments 
Qficer, Broadcasting House. London. W.1. 
within five days. 


BBC requires Children’s Hour Assistant 
in Bangor. Duties include preparation and 
production of programmes in English and 
Welsh of various types for children. Quali- 
fitations required: good general education. 

terprise in finding suitable material. 
ability to write scripts and edit the work of 
others. The post calls for experience of 
ramatic production especially, and organis- 
g ability. Salary £1,230 (possibly higher 
if qualifications exceptional) rising by five 
#inual increments to £1,580 max. p.a. Re- 
quests for application forms (enclosing 
addressed envelope and quoting reference 
@0,G.531 Spt.) should reach Appointments 
Officer, Broadcasting House. London. W.1. 
within five days. 


GOVERNMENT OF TANGANYIKA 

An economist is required in the Tangan- 
fia Treasury. Candidates, who must be 

der 40, should possess a good Honours 

gree in Economics. Some knowledge of 
Statistical methods, and experience of work 
in-government or a commercial, economic or 
statistical organisation or post graduate re- 
search in economic analyses, desirable. 
Duties will consist of the analysis and 
interpretation of economic trends. and 
egonomic research. 

Appointment on contract for 30-36 months 
in the first instance. Inclusive salary, de- 
pending on experience, in scale £1,107- 
£¥,863. Contract gratuity 134% of inclusive 
salary. Local Income Tax. Free passages. 
Generous home leave. 

Apply. in first instance with summary of 
personal particulars, to Director of Recruit- 
ment, Colonial Office, Sanctuary Buildings, 
Great Smith Street, London, 8.W.1, from 
whom further details may be obtained. 
Please quote reference No. BCD 161/8/05/A5 
and state full name. 


LITERARY AGENT requires Secretary. 
Must have a pleasant personality and good 
shorthand and typing speeds. Only appli- 
cants not afraid of responsibility and hard, 
though rewarding, work need apply. Box 
No. 7286. 

VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF WELLINGTON 
New Zealand 
PALMERSTON NORTH UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE PRINCIPALSHIP 


Applicattons are invited for the above- 
mentioned appointment. It is desired that 
applicants shall have had experience as 
Members of the academic staff of a Univer- 
sity and that they should possess ability 
in educational administration. 

The salary will be at the rate of £2,800 
per annum. There is an entertainment 
allowance paid at the rate of £50 per 
annum. 

Approved fares to Wellington will be 
allowed for the appointee, his wife and 
his dependent children. In addition, actual 
removal expenses will be allowed within 
certain limits. 

Further particulars and information as 
to the method of application should be ob- 
tained from the Secretary, Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 

Applications close, in New Zealand and 
London. on 31st December, 1960. 





POWICK HOSPITAL, NEAR WORCESTER 
(1,000 beds 


) 

2 SOCIAL WORKERS with Degree or 
Social Seience Diploma required. Progres- 
sive hospital four miles Malvern/Worcester 
with full range of therapeutic activities in- 
cluding O.P. Clubs and hostel for patients 
employed locally. 

Salary £740 (at age 27) rising to £1.000 
p.a. Applications to Med. Supt.. who will be 
glad to supply further information. 

STELLA FISHER in the Strand. The 
Bureau for progressive and interesting sec- 
retarial vacancies. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW ENGLAND 
Armidale, New South Wales 
LECTURER IN EDUCATION 

Applications are invited for the abov’- 
mentioned position. 

Salary: £A1.730 x £105—£A2,435 p.. In 
addition cost-of-living allowance is pz.yable. 
Provision is made for superaznuation, 
travel and removal expenses and assistance 
in buying or building a house. 

Further inforination and conditions of 
appointment may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, 
London. W.C.1. 

Applications close, in Australia and Lon- 
don. on 30th November, 1960. 


UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 
SENIOR LECTURESHIP IN PHILOSOPHY 


Applications are invited for the above- 
mentioned position. 

The salary for a Senior Lecturer is within 
the range £A2,550 x £95—£3,000 per 
annum, plus cost of living adjustments and 
will be subject to deductions under the 
State Superannuation Act. The commenc- 
ing salary will be fixed according to the 
qualifications and experience of the success- 
ful applicant. 

Under the Staff Members’ Housing 
Scheme in cases approved by the Univer- 
sity and its Bankers, married men may be 
assisted by loans to purchase a house. 

Further particulars and information as 
to the method of application may be ob- 
tained from the Secretary, Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

Applications close, in Australia and Lon- 
don, 10th December, 1960. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE WITWATERSRAND, 
JOHANNESBURG 
POST OF LIBRARIAN 

Applications are invited for the post of 
Librarian. 

The salary attached to the post will be 
according to the scale £2,400 x £60—£2,700. 
The initial salary will be determined accord- 
ing to the qualifications and experience of 
the successful applicant. 

Membership of the University Institutions 
Provident Fund and of the Staff Medica! Aid 
Fund is compulsory. 

Intending applicants are advised to ob- 
tain further information regarding the 
vacancy frem the Secretary. Assuciation of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

Applications close, in South Africa and 
«London. on 30th November, 1960. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF WELLINGTON 
New Zealand 
APPOINTMENT OF MANAGING SECRE- 
TARY TO THE STUDENTS’ UNION 
MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE 

Applications are invited for the above- 
mentioned post. The appointee should have 
academic qualifications which would war- 
rant his appointment as a lecturer or pre- 
ferably a senior lecturer in one of the 
University departments; he should | 
known to have an interest in students an 
to be acceptable to them; he should have 
executive capacity; and for preference, he 
should have an informed interest in drama, 
music or the visual arts. It would be an 
additional qualification if the appointee 
had business capacity or experience. 

The salary scale attaching to the position 
is £1,900 per annum, rising by two annual 
increments of £100 and one increment of 
£50 to £2,150 per annum. The initial salary 
will be determined according to the qualifi- 
cations and experience of the appointee. An 
entertainment allowance of £50 per annum 
will be paid. 

Approved fares to Wellington will be 
allowed for the appointee, his wife and 
his dependent children. In addition, actual 
removal expenses will be allowed within 
certain limits. 

Further particulars and information as 
to. the method of application should 
obtained from the Secretary, Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

Applications close, in New Zealand and 
London, on 31st December, 1960. 


EXHIBITIONS AND 





LECTURES 
CEYLON: a painters’ country. South Lon- 
rt Galle Peckham Road, 8.E.5. 


don A ry, 
Until 19th November. Weekdays 10-6. Sun- 
days 3-6. Free. 
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A gracious welcome to your guests 


16/- bottle - 8/6 half-bottle 


Also Magnums 32/- 
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LS 
To you... 


20/- may not mean a very 
great deal. To an Algerian 
refugee it can mean the 
difference between life and 
death, between continued 
hunger and a new chance. 


Please send contributions to: 

The Hon. Treasurer, 

The U.K. Committee for 
Algerian Refugees, 

49 Denison House, 

296 (B) Vauxhall Bridge Road, 

London, S.W.1 


MARLBOROUGH, 39 Old Bond Street. Open- 
ing of New Premises—2 Exhibitions: VAN 
GOGH Self Portraits; FRENCH MASTERS 
of the 19th Century. 5 Oct.-3 Nov. Daily 
11-5. Sats. 10.30-12.30. Adm. 3/6. Students 
1/-.-In aid of Central British Fund for 
Jewish Relief and Rehabilitation -and 
W.1.Z.D. Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs of Israel. 





NEW LONDON GALLERY, 17/18 Old Bond 
St., W.1 (subsidiary Marlborough Fine Art 
Ltd.). Opening Exhibition: Georges 
MATHIEU. paintings and watercolours. 
Admission free. Daily 10-5; Sats. 10-12. 
28th Oct.-26th Nov. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: A course of two 
lectures entitled “Johnson and Boswell as 
Biographers” will be delivered by Professor 
J. Butt (Edinburgh). at 5.30 p.m. on 7 and 9 
November at the University of London, 
Senate House, W.C.1. ADMISSION FREE, 
WITHOUT TICKET. James Henderson, 





AN ORIGINAL MURAL by Jill Peto will 
add style to your home. Write for details to 
3 Rhodesia Rd., Brixton, London, S.W.9. 


CONSULTANT for nervous’ conditions, 

habits and personal problems, qualified in 

psychology and hypnosis.—Write for 

appointment. R. K. Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 

_— &.. W.1, or telephone LANgham 
45. 





HELP AGED REFUGEES overseas by using 


our Christmas Cards including a special 
card commemorating Britain's part in 
World Refugee Year. Sample set of 9 varied 
cards 5s. post paid. Published by the Trus- 
tees. Voluntary and Christian Service. 130 
Oxford Street, W.1. 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 
and the Human Male sent on by post. Write 
or call for our Free Price List and Litera- 
ture on Family Planning.—Fiertag. 34 War- 
dour Street, London, W.1. D.X. 


MAKING FRIENDS IN A DIVIDED WORLD. 
The Friends Service Council (Quakers) wel- 
comes gifts and legacies for its inter- 
national service overseas. FSC (25), Friends 
House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 


ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY ~- 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Discussed in The National Press 
Available at the 
CLINIC FOR REGENERATIVE THERAPY 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041. 


PRINTING AT LESS COST by offset Litho. 
Text in print-style type. Illustrations and 
art work copied. Books. brochures, cata- 
logues. leaflets, etc. Susan Tully Ltd., 9 
Blenheim St., W.1. MAY 6093. 


QUAKERISM, Information respecting the 
Faith and Practice of the Religious Society 
of Friends (Quakers) free on application to 
the Friends Home Service Committee, 
Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 











Academic Registrar. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: A course of two 
lectures entitled ‘‘The Military Balance 
Sheet of World War II’ will be delivered by 
Captain B. H. Liddell Hart at 5.30 p.m. on 
8 and 10 November at King’s College. 
Strand. W.C.2. ADMISSION FREE, WITH- 
OUT TICKET. James Henderson, Academic 
Registrar. re. a alee 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: The Stamp 
Memorial Lecture, entitled ‘New Prospects 
in Economic Analysis,” will be delivered by 
Professor M. G. Kendall at 5.30 p.m. on 8 
November at the University of London, 
Senate House. W.C.1. ADMISSION FREE, 
WITHOUT TI . James Henderson, 
Academic Registrar. 


WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: Prunella 
Clough: @ retrospective exhibition of paint- 
ings and drawings, 1496-1960. Last three 
days. Today and Saturday 11-6; Sunday 2-6. 
Admission free. Adjoins Aldgate East 
Station. 














PERSONAL 





. A GALOTHERM IMPREGNATED CLOTH 


cleans spectacles and prevents misting. 
Keeps all lenses crystal clear. From your 
Optician and Boots Photo counters. Pocket 
Size 1s., Treble Size 2s. 


AEROPREEN AWARD COMPETITION, 1961. 
1st prize £300. For an upholstered furniture 
design open to designers and students under 
36. Details from Aeropreen. High Wycombe, 
Bucks. 

CANCER PATIENT 62518. Poor Woman (40). 
with invalid husband and six children. 
Assistance badly needed to meet costs of 
home help. Can you please help? Old 
jewellery, etc., gladly utilised. National 
Society for Cancer Relief. 47 Victoria 
Street, London, S.W.1 











FAMILY 






PLANNING 
FRE Postal Sewice 


BO 
Write for free booklet ex- 
plaining all modern methods of Family 
Planning. Full details sent under plain 
cover by return of post. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 


(Box 98) 333 Grays Inn Rd., London, W.C.1 


Please send your free booklet under plain cover. 
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‘SPECTATOR’ POSTAL . SUBSCRIBERS 

changing their address should send their 

new address to the Subscription Manager 

by ors post of the Monday of the week 
ected. 


TRADE UNION AFFAIRS is a quarterly 
theoretica) journal of discussion and analysis 
edited by professional trade union officers. 
It will be published in December, p-i7e 
3s. 6d. post free. Obtainable from J. Girt 
15a Fitzjohns Avenue, London, N.W.3. 


TV WRITERS’ SCHOOL, 53 Fleet ©: ert 
London, E.C.4. Postal course by leadine TV 
Script Writers, Producers and Dire: rs 
The eee paying writing market is “he 
world. 











EDUCATIONAL 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examina- 
tions—University, Law, Accountancy. Cost- 
ing, Secretarial, Civil Service. Management, 
Export. Commercial, General Cert. of Edu- 
cation, etc. Many (non-exam.) courses in 
business subjects.—Write for free prospec- 
tus and/or advice mentioning exam. or 
subjects in which interested to Metropoli- 
tan College, G.40. St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Est. 1910. 
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SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for 
university graduates and other students. 
Six-month and intensive 14-week courses.— 
Write Organising Secretary. Davies's, 168 
Holland Park Avenue, W.1. PARK 4654, 











SCHOLARSHIPS 


WESTONBIRT SCHOOL, TETBURY, GLOS. 
An examination for ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, including a Music and Art Scholar- 
ship, for girls under 14 on Ist Sept., 1961, 
will be held on Feb, 22nd and 23rd, 1961. 
For Entrance forms, which must be re- 
turned by 23rd January. 1961. apply Head- 
mistress's Secretary. 


LITERARY 
“FOR YEARS I've meant to write, but I’ve 
been putting it off." No time? For things 
you really want to do you can always make 
time. The LSJ, for nearly 40 years under 
the patronage of leading newspaper pro- 
prietors and editors, has helped thousands 
to success, by personal tuition by corre- 
spondence. It may help you. It costs noth- 
ing to inquire. Free advice and book from: 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM (S.P.), 
19 Hertford Street, W.1. GRO 8250. There 
are LSJ students all over the world. 


BOOKS FOR SALE. Miscellaneous including 
Art, Australia, Numismatics, Russian Books. 
Shakespeare and Theatre. List 21 (424 
items) from W. Forster, 83a Stamford Hill, 
London. N.16. ~ 


BOOKS. The ‘Spectator’ will arrange for 
books reviewed or advertised in this paper’s 
columns to be sent to readers who cannot 
otherwise obtain them. Orders accompanied 
by a-remittance covering the books’ total 
published price, plus 1s. 6d. per volume for 
postage, should be sent to the Book Order 
whit ‘Spectator,’ 99 Gower Street, London, 











NEW BOOKS IN FINE LEATHER 
BINDINGS. Catalogue now ready.—Brian 
Frost & Co., Bookbinders and Booksellers, 
Mount Road, Southdown. Bath. Lists of 
secondhand and rare books issued monthly. 


POEMS WANTED, Send with s.a.e. Arca- 
dian Agency, Egremont, Cumberland. 


STORIES WANTED by British Institute of 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Chronicle 
House. Fleet Street, E.C.4. Suitable stories 
are revised by us and submi to editors 
on a 15 per cent. of sales basis. Unsuitable 
stories are returned with reasons for a 
tion. Address your MSS. to Dept. C.23, 
FREE. “The Professional Touch.” concern- 
ing Courses Criticisms from Dept. C.23. 


BOOKS. Review Copies and others in fine 
condition purchased.—D. Levin. 38 Berners 
Street. W.1. MUSeum 4224. 


WANT TO WRITE? Then you want Know- 
How! No Sales—No Fees training means 
writing success for you. Benefit also from 
The Writer. plus two practical writing 
encyclopaedias—free! Send for FREE R.3 
‘Know-How Guide to Writing ~ Success’ 
(45th edition), B.A. School of Successful 
Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, London. 

















FRENCH Correspondence Courses. (1) 
Cours de Langue et de Civilisation Fran- 
caises. (2) Basic French for Conversation. 
(3) Translation Courses. Lesson-by-lesson 
Coaching by French teachers. Combined 
class correspondence Courses. Easy pay- 
ments.—Send for prospectus. MENTOR. 11 
Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 


OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE, 34 St. Giles. Comprehensive 
training. Prospectus. 


PREPARATIONS FOR EXAMINATIONS 
U.C.C.. est. 1887. provides postal tuition for 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION 
London, Oxford, Cambridge. Northern and 
others. LONDON UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE 
requirements, and FINAL EXAMS, for B.A., 
B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ:). LL.B.. Bar (I and II), 
and other exams. Prospectus free from 

Registrar. 
UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
76 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ. 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D.. Degrees; 
Diplomas. Also for Law. Professional Exam- 
inations. Prospectus E. W. Shaw Fletcher, 
C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. 
B.92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894). 


THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
South Molton Street. W.1. MAY 5306 (3 
lines). 

















WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send today for in- 
teresting free booklet.—Regent Institute 
(Dept. T/85A). Palace Gate. W.8. 








SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


ACCUR. TYPING. 2/6 1.000. carbs. 6d. Jen- 
nings., 55 Brockman Rd., Folkestone, Kent. 


MANUSCRIPTS, Reports, Theses typed. Pat 
—- 12 Bournemouth Rd.. S.W.19. MOU 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED accurately. 2s. 
1,000. carbons 6d. Mrs. Easy, 50 Kingshill 
Avenue. Kenton, Harrow. 


MSS. TYPED. 2s. 6d 1.000 words, 6d. 
carbon.—Jarman, 69 Dalmeny Road, Wal- 
lington. Surrey. Tel.: Wallington 2496. 




















SHOPPING BY POST 


A TEMPTING CONTINENTAL COFFEE. 
Berries or Ground to your personal taste. 
llb. parcels 7/6 post paid. J. F. CROWLEY 
& SONS. Snargate St.. Dover. 


BINOCULARS, EX GOVT. £20 value for 
£7 15s Perfect. 14 days’ free trial. 
CHARLES FRANK LTD.. Saltmarket, Glas- 
gow. Phone BELL 2106. 











“Which?” 


tests. 


“*Which?” 
only £1 to Dept. 7. 
CONSUMERS’ ASSOCIATION 
333 HIGH HOLBORN 
LONDON, W.C.1 





reports factually and impartially on the goods 
you may want to buy, based on independent 


is published monthly on annual subscription 
n 


The Christmas gift for only £1 
that lasts the whole year through 
“Which 9? 

For details about 
“Whi ch?”’ 
as a Christmas gift 
write to 
Consumers’ Association 


BANKERS 
‘ Gross Assets £2,000,000 


Are paying 7£% p.a. interest on 
deposits for the seventh year in 
succession, with extra £% added 
annually on each £500 unit. 
Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 
Investment Dept. SR, DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
§ DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 











COX’S ORANGE PIPPINS BY POST. 
Packed in Special Containers 54 Selected 
Apples 22/6 inclusive. Delightful presents, 
Garner Freeston, Stonewall, Hildenborough, 
Tonbridge, Kent. 





CHRONIC CATARRH is rooted in a toxic. — 
State of the system and is the implacable* 
enemy of fitness and mental activity. Garlt. 
sol non-taint garlic tablets liquify catarrh 
and purify and clear the entire system, 
Entirely benevolent, with no drug reaction- 
on the heart. Not habit forming, 1.000 tab-* 
lets (six months’ treatment) 52s. 6d., 500) 
tablets 32s. 6d.. together with booklet of: 
home treatment and dietary advice.—Garlt- 
sol Company. Fairlight. Sussex. 





ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Damask 
Tablecloths, Luncheon Sets, Afternoon Tea- 
cloths, Towels, Suiting. Bed, Dress, Church 
Linens, Handkerchiefs. Catalogue from: 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS 
9 Donegall Square South, Belfast 1, 
Northern Ireland. 


SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to measurey 
from 38s. 6d. Patts., size chart, from Hol 
royd and Cooper, 34 Spring Gardens, Man- 
chester 2. 


SHIRTS TO MEASURE from 30s. Wide 
choice of patterns from A. U. Garstang 
Ltd., 2 Corporation ‘Street, Blackburn. 


WARD & MARTINEZ LTD., 50 Brewer 
Street. W.1, for fine wines at lowest prices: 
M 8s 3d.; FLEURIE Beaujolais 1956. 
10s.; ALSATIAN Riesling 8s. 6d.; PELURE 
d’OIGNON 9s. 6d.; GEORGIAN Red and 
White 1s. 6d.; 
MOSELLES from 10s. 6d.; Spanish SHERRY 
from 12s. 6d.; and many others. List on 
requests. Mail Orders. any six bottles car- 
riage paid. 








CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
BUY YOUR CHRISTMAS CARDS from the 
Grenfell Association. now at Hope 
Great Peter Street. London, S.W.1, and so 
help our medical work for the fishermen 


living along the sub-arctic coast of Labra+ 
dor. Illustrated leafiet on request. 





IF THEY LIVE ABROAD .. 


Now is the time to act if you wish te 
make the ‘Spectator’ your Christmas gift to 
friends who live abroad. For we need to re- 
ceive your instructions in time to post the 
first copy to arrive by Christmas. 

Our offer 'to you again is: 

HALF-PRICE FOR A YEAR 


You can send the ‘Spectator’ as a Christ- 
mas gift to your friends, in-any part of the 
world, by surface mail for a year (52 issues) 
for 25s. ($4 from Canada or the U.S.A.). 

There: is no limit to the. number of sub- 
scriptions that may be opened, but we ask 
you not to send the paper as a gift to 
friends known to be its readers already. 

An attractive greeting card will go to all 
friends explaining that the ‘Spectator’ 
comes from you as a gift. 


Send your instructions now to: 
THE SALES MANAGER, 
THE ‘SPECTATOR,’ 
99 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C.1, 
ENGLAND 
CHRISTMAS CARDS from The Cocklands 
Press, Burford, Oxford. Wood Engravings, 


Colour Prints, etc. Approval post free. 
Prices from 3d. Overprinting a speciality. 


~- —— Se => 


ACCOMMODATION 
ONE IN EVERY TWO of our clients come 
by personal recommendation. The right flat 
(separate or shared) for the right person. 
Share-a-Flat Ltd., 175 Piccadilly, W.1 
HYD 2545 (24 hrs.). 














333 High Holborn, W.C.1 








TOURS 
LD WINTER? Obtain List of Sun- 
WET COLD 


shine cruises and passages. BOWER: 
SHIPPING LTD., 28 Ely Place, E.C.1. 








Bepeered as a Newspaper. Second-class mail privileges a 
EUSton 3221. itai 
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